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HINTS TO EDITORS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


A Newspaper should contain, first, the news of the day; secondly, 
selected matter ; thirdly, original matter ; and lastly, advertisements. 

There are three ways in which a newspaper may attain popularity. 
The first of these is the most difficult and the most honorable. If you 
are conscious of superior talent and learning, and if you are not 
straitened for funds, you may try it; not otherwise. Act with con- 
sistency, if not with principle, and admit nothing ordinary or common 
place into your columns. Employ none but able writers, and make it 
worth their while to put forth their strength. So shall you, in the long 
run, obtain many subscriptions and deserved celebrity. Few have 
succeeded in this course. 

The second way is to copy your news, verbatim, from other papers, 
as well as your tales, items, poetry, &c. This is called the Saving 
Plan, because it saves time, expense, stationary, responsibility, and the 
wear and tear of brains. I would recommend to most editors to adopt 
the Saving Plan. 

If you have killed a character, and the aggrieved person demands 
satisfaction, you may refer him to the editor who has deceived you. 

If you have given currency to some outrageous lie, you may throw 
the odium on its author, and join in the clamor against him. 

If a brother editor should offend in any sort, you may lend hima kick 
to help him down hill, declaim against abuses, and pronounce him 
‘* deserving the censure of the public,” without fear of a retort. 

The advantages of the Saving Plan are countless. No editor who 
adhered to it was ever caned, or taken by the nose, or convicted of 
bad grammar, or a libel, or ignorance, or a falsehood. The worst a 
Saving editor has to fear is the imputation of bad taste; and if the 
charge be true, he can plead,—and with justice,—that he is under the 
necessity of suiting the majority of his subscribers. If he possess the 
least judgement, he will assuredly gain a reputation. “ ’*s Adver- 
tiser,” said one of the editor’s admiring friends, ‘‘ has been established 
fifty years, and has never had a bad line in it.” ‘ True,” said a 
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bystander—‘ he has never written a line in it.” The text reached the 
public ear ; the commentary never did. 

The third plan I shall call the Natural, because it has been adopted 
by nineteen editors out of twenty : because it meets with almost univer- 
sal acceptance ; and because, in most cases, it is really natural to 
editor and subscriber. A Natural editor has an excellent taste, a proof 
of which is, that literary young gentlemen write for him, gratis; and 
his poetry and tales are always found in ladies’ scrap books. His 
opinions are always sound, because he adopts those of his subscribers. 
Aspiring apprentices and other self-taught geniuses speak of him as a 
man of profound talents, and imitate his style, even to slips in gram- 
mar. No man is so open to conviction as your Natural editor, nor so 
ready to make amends when he has done amiss. If a correspondent 
has abused his neighbor in his columns, they are always open to a reply. 
No matter how clear a case may be ; he is willing to hear all that can 
be said about it. 

“very editor belongs to one of these classes, or is compounded of 
them. The Upright editor rarely remains long such ; it is next to an 
impossibility that he should succeed ; a Saving editor may ; a Natural 
editor must. ‘The sympathies of the multitude are on his side. Ninety- 
nine in a hundred think and feel as he does. 

The Upright editor needs no advice. The following remarks are for 
the benefit of the Savers and Naturals. 

Never have an opinion of your own. If you intend to criticise a 
book, wait till the North-American,—or, what is better, one of the En- 
glish reviews,—shall have decided on its merits. You may then ven- 
ture to express your candid sentiments. 

Now that tlhe Supreme Court has decided upon the Cherokee case, 
you may hazard the assumption that the laws of Georgia are unconsti- 
tutional ; but not too positively, for there is no knowing what may 
turn up. 

If you have been publicly horsewhipped, tell the public that the 
liberty of the press has been invaded ; spare no clamor, especially if 
your enemy be unpopular. 

Let your paper be filled, mostly, with tales, legends, &c. Their 
subjects should be love and war. Any literary young lady, or mer- 
chant’s clerk, can write them. If you cannot get such assistance, you 
must write them yourself, for they must by no means be omitted. The 
matter is of little consequence; the style is all. Let it be as inflated 
and verbose as possible. ‘Take Hervey’s Meditations, or Maffit’s Pul- 
pit Sketches, for your model ; or, what will be as much to the purpose, 
follow your natural bent. You cannot fail to please the women, and 
they will compel their husbands to subscribe. 

{nterlard your matter with Latin and Greek. A quotation has the 
same effect on a truism that a wig has on a British judge. If you are 
totally ignorant, as I take it for granted you are, the Dictionary of 
Quotations will answer your purpose. Latin gives great weight to 
a lie. 

Never be severe on an American author. With English ones you 
may be as severe, or, more properly, as abusive, as you please. 

Get connected with some line of stage-coaches, if possible. The 
drivers will distribute your paper gratis, and it will be on file in every 
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bar room. If you have any extra copies, I would advise you to drop 
them at tavern doors. It will give the appearance of a great circula- 
tion, and men cannot so well detect your deficiencies when warmed 
with liquor. 

Judge of a work by the name of the author, rather than by its in- 
trinsic merit. You need not scruple to say that Paulding reminds you 
of Walter Scott, or any other such enormous absurdity. But if Dr. 
M’ Henry should,—though even the supposition is scarcely admissible, — 
write a good novel, you must declare that it has no invention, plot, 
nor moral. 

Puff ‘ the dear transplanted daifodil” on all occasions. If you are 
a Natural, it will be no more than brotherly love requires ; if you are 
upon the Saving principle, it will be an act of Christian charity. Be- 
sides, it will please the ladies and get your paper a reciprocal puff from 
all papers devoted to them. 

Never fail to praise the appearance of a volunteer company. There 
are many common places that will save the wear and tear of invention, 
such as, “‘ The precision of their evolutions and the unanimity with 
which they handled their canteens would have done honor to veteran 
troops.” ‘‘ Captain Guzzle proved, by the manner in which he did 
honor to the hospitality of his fellow citizens, that he was as much at 
home in the salon as in the field.” By these means you will make 
friends of the whole corps, and get one or two subscribers. If, by any 
strange chance, you should feel some spasms of conscience, you may 
express your admiration in ambiguous terms ; as, ‘‘ Europe never saw 
such troops.” ‘‘ Had General Packenham displayed such tactics at 
New-Orleans, the result would have been more disastrous.” ‘The per- 
sons thus noticed will not fail to interpret such oracular sayings in 
their own favor. 

To be considered somewhat of a gourmand will give you the air of a 
man of fashion, and excite the admiration of some people. Therefore, 
speak of pattes fracassées, cochon au lait and velours en boutcille, as if 
you had really grown fat on such delicacies. Take, for your example, 
the editor of the , Who is a master in this line of humbug. 

Speak of great men in such terms as may be construed by them 
into expressions of respect, and by others into claims of intimacy. 
Thus, “ Our old and esteemed friend, Judge Marshall’’—‘‘ Daniel 
Webster, whom we have known and loved from childhood,” &c. &c. 

If you are going round with a subscription list in a country town, 
cajole the clods by telling them that the established paper is ill-con- 
ducted, or that it is not exactly the thing wanted in the country. ‘This 
will probably be true. You are not obliged to tell them, however, that 
you are no better than the person you wish to supplant, though you 
may be conscious of it. Let them find that out themselves ; there is 
nothing like experience. 

If you have received a blow that makes your heart ache, and which 
you cannot return, stand upon your dignity and be silent. You may 
call this treating your enemy with the contempt he deserves. Naturals 
often injure themselves by doing otherwise. 

If people will not advertise in your columns, copy their advertise- 
ments from other papers, and send in your bill. It is ten to one they 
will pay it rather than quarrel with you; and, if they dispute it, you can 
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swear the advertisement was left with you by a clerk or some other 
person. Many Naturals practise this with great success. 

Treat all great rogues respectfully. Speak of their villanies as 
‘“‘ extreme measures to which they have been compelled by necessity.” 
Add thereto some wise saw, such as ‘ Guilt lies principally in inten- 
tion,” and ‘‘ There is no estimating the strength of temptation till we 
are exposed to it.” In this way you will gain the reputation of a good 
feeling man. 

As for poor rogues, you may treat them as you please, provided it 
be not with too much lenity. The best of them, unquestionably, de- 
serves the gallows. 

If the political iniquity you are endeavoring to promote be frustrated 
by a union of good men, cry ‘‘ Corruption! bargain!! coalition!!!” 

Pet phrases are of very extensive utility, and make a deep impression 
on those who do not understand their meaning. Ifa military officer 
would be a common-council-man, you may defeat his object by calling 
him a “ military chieftain.” If he have returned thanks to his fellow- 
citizens for a public demonstration of respect, call him a “ dinner- 
table orator,” and speak mysteriously of ‘‘ barbacues.” 

Have as much original matter in your paper as you can. Put over 
each article, ‘“‘ Written for the ,’? &c. This will give a gen- 
eral idea of the estimation in which you are held. It is no matter 
what the quality, of the articles may be ; for no one, whose opinion is 
worth having, will ever read them. 

Take care how you abuse any private individual. Public charac- 
ters, provided you have nothing to expect from them or their parties, 
are fair game. You need not care what the quality of your censure 
or praise be, but let there be a sufficient quantity. Lay it on thick ; 
some of it will stick. 

There are several kinds of persons who may be abused, but it is most 
safe to abuse a truly good and great man. It is ten to one he never 
hears of it ; and, if he should, he will suffer your insignificance to be 
your protection. Whatever you say of him, repeat it often. Repeti- 
tion makes many a fable pass for truth. . 

Speak respectfully of poets. They are veritably an irritable race. The 
truly good ones care little for criticism ; but the bad ones feel it to the 
quick, because they are conscious of deserving it. ‘Then, they all 
make common cause. Their own enmity would be of little conse- 
quence, but they have friends and admirers; so true it is, that let a 
man be never so foolish, he will still find greater fools than himself. 
I need not tell you, that, among these will be some of your subscribers. 
It is a pleasure, indeed, to demolish a poet, but it is a dear pleasure at 
ten or twenty dollars. 

You may laugh at honor, scoff at honesty, and revile religion, but 
never call any native author a dunce. It may be that he is so; and 
probably he is; but then there are eleven millions of dunces in the 
country, each of whom feels your remark as a personal reflection. 

Publish an exaggerated account of your subscription list, monthly. 
Mankind are prone to imitation. If you can make men believe that 
you have a thousand subscribers, you will soon get a thousand more. 

Instruct your carriers to drop your papers at the doors of those who 
are none of your subscribers. If they take it in, they will probabls 
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continue to receive it from habit. Few will refuse it when it is thus 
left ; gratuitously, as they suppose. If they order it to be stopped, you 
can compel them to pay for what they have received ; for such is the 
law, and law is only another word for justice. 

Fail not to insert in your columns all the bloody murders and exe- 
cutions you can find. Sympathy with the criminals and sufferers will 
increase the length of your subscription list. ‘The gallows is what all 
may, and some must, come to. 

Never spare a critic. Critics are the highwaymen of literature and 
are not entitled to the benefit of courtesy. Besides, they cannot com- 
plain of being treated as they treat others. What is more to your 
purpose, they have no friends, and they are not quite so impudent as 
poets. They seldom defend themselves. Therefore, show them no 
mercy. 

Copy largely from the editorial departments of your brethren. It 
will please them, because it looks as if you respected their opinions, 
and they will reciprocate the compliment. They will take your part 
if you get yourself into trouble, and speak of you as a worthy citizen 
and a man of sound judgement. ‘Their compliments may not be 
worth a straw, singly, but the aggregate will establish your reputation. 
[ have seen many a Natural thus complimented, till the public thought 
him somebody ; nay, till Ae thought himself somebody. 

Naturals are commonly indifferent in their class. Savers cannot 
help being so; it is the essence of their principle. In either case, a 
respectable subscription list may be got up and maintained. Yet there 
is another way in which a Natural may go far beyond this. 

Mr. Bourgeois, the editor of the — — —, cannot write an English 
paragraph, if it would save his life. He never had the presumption even 
to think of any other language as of a thing within his reach. He 
knows poetry from prose only by the capitals, with which the lines 
begin. One of his devils dictates to him in politics, and another in 
criticism. ‘T'wo ideas he has, and only two; one of insolence, and 
the other of self-preservation by flight or apology. Some think that 
this last is mere instinct. However that may be, whenever his two 
ideas cross each other in his brain, he complains of the headache. 
Meeting a mule the other day, he pulled off his hat and bade him good 
morning ; and he did right, for it is written that brothers should dwell 
together in unity, and why not half-brothers? In short, Mr. Bourgeois’s 
stupidity is so gloriously unique that it approximates towards origi- 
nality. Yet, such as he is, his paper has a large, a very large circu- 
lation, and he is, consequently, rich. 

The reason of his success is, simply, that he is unique. He has, 
accidentally, (no one ever suspected him of design) struck the key-note 
of success. Experience has shown him that there is a class who can 
relish such of his writings as may be on a level with their understand- 
ings, and who will take what is below it (for his editorial matter mysti- 
fies them nota little) on trust. Any thing out of the common way 
takes now-a-days. Go, my dear Naturals, and follow the road I have 
pointed out. I have no doubt that you will find it easy. 

If you have any original ideas, husband them with the strictest 
economy. It is truly astonishing how soon such a stock may be exhaust- 
ed. Many a man is a very agreeable companion for half an hour, and 
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very much the reverse all the rest of his life. He spends, on a single 
effort to shine, the strength that might have made him tolerable, if it 
had been properly managed, for three or four hours. Shun such a man 
as you would a pestilence. 

If you have as many thoughts as will last a year, you will do well 
enough. By the end of it, the ideas first hung out will have been 
sufficiently aired, and may be used again without much risk of recog- 
nition. I once took a paper, conducted on the natural plan, for three 
years ; solely for the sake of three or four new ideas in each number. 
At last, the reservoir gave out, and my old friends appeared again in 
new dresses. One of them was cuffed and banged with the cloth 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and another was skirted with stuff of a color 
different from that of the rest of the coat. Their disguises amused 
me for a while, and I believe they passed with most folks for as good 
as new. 

If you can, by any means, get admittance where two or three men 
of real learning and talent resort, you will need no capital of your 
own. Listen to them attentively, and pick up the crumbs of conver- 
sation. If you have a bad memory, you can note them down. You 
can bring out what you have heard, in a few days, as your own, and 
after the ideas have passed through your hands, it is not likely that 
their parents will know them again. If they should, they will probably 
be ashamed to claimthem. I have known several Naturals to get the 
name of very pretty scholars and wits in this way. 

If a brother editor should copy any of your paragraphs without giv- 
ing you credit, seize on the circumstance as a godsend. Complain 
bitterly of the loss you have suffered, and accuse your brother roundly 
of theft. Swear, with old Sir John, that you have lost “‘ two or three 
bonds of forty pound apiece and a seal ring of your grandfather’s.” 
The more noise you make the better. The more you show yourself 
aggrieved, the higher your readers will value your goods, and, conse- 
quently, you. ‘This piece of art is often practised with great success. 

You will sometimes find yourself under the necessity of stealing. 
In such cases, never steal from a brother Natural. Every Natural is 
on the look-out for literary larceners, and you will certainly be detected. 
Steal from an Upright editor. He can afford you an alms. Moreover, 
it is likely that he will never discover your depredation ; and, if he 
should, he will not notice it. 

Guard those ideas, which are truly your own, carefully. If, in copy- 
ing a piece of intelligence, you find it expedient to affix an editorial 
paragraph of three lines, subscribe it with an abbreviation of the name 
of your paper. If your paper be called ‘‘ The Rushlight,” for exam- 
ple, subscribe your editorials thus, “‘ Rush.” This will identify your 
property, and at the same time figuratively express its value. 

Too much cannot be said touching the renovation of a brain ex- 
hausted, or barren of ideas. I would earnestly recommend to you an 
extensive course of stall reading. The old, forgotten English authors 
will furnish you with thoughts ad libitum ; nay, with whole paragraphs. 
Six years ago Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy was the comforter of 
distressed editors, but it is now too hackneyed to venture upon. St. 
Evremond, however, and Davenant remain almost entire. Beaumont 
and Fletcher and Ben Johnson will supply all your poetry. 
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Old sermons will serve you better than learning and genius could. 
Nobody reads them, and you may extract their pith without the least 
scruple. Beware, however, of Tillotson and Blair. 

If any poetical youth or miss should send you a contribution, pub- 
lish it by all means. If it be wretchedly bad, you can say that ‘ Not- 
withstanding its manifold faults, it is evident that the writer can do 
better if he will.” Thus you will not commit yourself, for it is your 
duty to encourage native talent. 

If a foreigner should publish his travels in the United States, and 
speak ill, though truly, of any of our laws, manners, customs, &c. 
abuse him beyond measure. If you cannot get over his statements, 
say, it is clear that he does not understand our social principles. 
Basil Hall was a mine of wealth to our Naturals, because they could 
say whatever they pleased of him, without violating the truth. So ex- 
cellent a but is not to be found every day. 

Speaking of a popular orator, say that he reminds you of the best 
days of Rome and Athens. ‘Though you may never have read a line 
of Cicero or Demosthenes, it will appear, by implication, that you have. 

Insert deaths, and especially marriages. Publish an abstract of the 
latest fashions in every number. You can get it from La Belle Assem- 
blée. Strive to please the women, and you need not care about the 
men. 

If you wish to get a character for independence, attack some work 
on a subject that interests nobody but its author. You may demolish 
such a person, without scruple. Begin thus—‘‘ However unpopular it 
may be, our duty to the public compels us to say that we think Mr. 
wrong in his premises, discursive in his logic, and hasty in his conclu- 
sion.” You will thus prove yourself one who does not fear to express 
his opinion. 

Last, but not leas\—remember that the sole end of your creation 
is to eat, drink, and make money. In order to fulfil it, you must for- 
get that you are an individual, and consider yourself as the represent- 
ative of your subscribers, and those who are likely to be your sub- 
scribers, in every thing. You must have no thought, no feeling, no 
apparent interest but theirs ; at least you must make them think you 
have no other. If you observe the directions here laid down, they 
will probably send you to the General Court, and your ghost will 
laugh when it reads the lie on your grave-stone. 





ACROSTIC.,. 
Written in a young lady’s Album. 


A motey mess of dull, or witty, 
Lullaby, or song, or ditty, 
Beautiful, sublime, or neat, 
Unfit, or fit, to blot the sheet, 
Makes an Album, all complete. 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 
NO. III. 


In the summer of 1792, induced by a prospect of support from a 
number of influential individuais, a part of the American Company, so 
called, which was attached to the Philadelphia and New-York theatres, 
visited Boston. A number of gentlemen associated for the purpose of 
erecting atheatre. ‘The committee who furnished money for the en- 
terprize, were Joseph Russell, Esq. who also acted as treasurer to the 
association, Dr. Jarvis, Gen. Henry Jackson, Joseph Barrell, and Jo- 
seph Russell, jr. A piece of ground was purchased in Board-Alley, 
now Hawley-street. A building called the ‘‘ New Exhibition Room,” 
was erected with such rapidity, that it seemed almost the work of 
magic. It was a theatre in every thing but the name. It had a stage 
of considerable extent, a pit, one row of boxes, and a gallery, the 
whole capable of containing about five hundred persons. The boxes 
formed three sides of a regular square, the stage making the fourth. 
The scenery was tolerably weli executed, and the whole interior was 
neat and comfortable, both for actors and auditors. 

Before the completion of the New Exhibition Room, Charles Pow- 
ell arrived in Boston, from England, and offered a public entertain- 
ment, the nature and composition of which will best appear from his 
advertisement, of which the following is a copy. 

* Ar Concert-Hatt, on Monday, ty og 13, Wednesday 15, and Friday 17, 
will be presented, for the first time here, by Mr. Powell, (from the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-Garden,) a favorite Pasticchio, called—Tue Evenine Brusn, for rubbing 
off the Rust of Care. 

The chief subjects of Laughter,—Modern Spouters, Stage Candidates, Tragedy 
Tailors, Wooden Actors, Butchers in Heroics, Buffoons in Blank Verse, Bogglers, 
and Blunderers, &c. 

Laughter, with reason, 
Is surely no treason, 
Proportion of grace can have no cause to blush ; 
And the sons of true merit, 
No grudge can inherit, 
To see rank impostors exposed by the Brush. 

With a contrasted set of original Songs; particularly the Tragi-comedy of Hu- 
man Life; the Roman Veteran, or Date Obolum Bellisario ; the Golden Days 
of Good Queen Bess, &c. The whole to conclude with a Whimsical Transforma- 
tion, or Humorous Dwarf Dance. Tickets half a dollar,’ &c. 

The New Exhibition Room was opened the same week, under the 
management of J. Harper. ‘The first public performance was an- 
nounced for Thursday evening, August 16, and consisted of dancing 
on the tight rope, by Mons. Placide ; songs by Mr. Wools ; feats on 
the slack rope, and tumbling, by Mons. Martine ; hornpipes, and 
minuets, by Mons. and Madame Placide; and the “Gallery of Por- 
traits,’ or the World as it goes, by Mr. Harper. 

These entertainments were continued, with slight variations, for 
several weeks. ‘The company in the mean time received important 
additions of numbers and talent ; and, besides those already mentioned, 
it consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Solomon, Messrs. 
Robert, Adams, Watts, Jones, Redfield, Tucker, Murry, Mrs. Gray, 
Miss Smith, (afterwards Mrs. Harper,) Miss Chapman, &c. Powell 
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also performed there occasionally, having repeated his “ Evening 
Brush,” till it had lost its attraction. 

The performances began now to assume a more dramatic form, and 
to have some claims to the character of intellectual entertainments. 
But the law forbade the representation of stage-plays; and, the better 
to evade its operation, and elude its penalties, though every species 
of dramatic entertainment was presented, in fact, yet it was thought 
proper by the players, to offer them by another name in the bills. The 
following is a copy of one of the earliest play-bills of this description : 

“ New Exuisition Room, Boarp Attey. Mr. Murry’s benefit. This even- 
ing, 26th Sept. will be presented a Moral Lecture upon Doveétas, in five parts. 
Delivered by Messrs. Watts, Murry, Redfield, Adams, Solomon, Tucker, Mrs. 
Solomon, and MissChapman. “ Bucks, Have at yE aL,” by Mr. Watts. After 
which will follow a Comic Lecture, in two parts, in which will be introduced 
all the Songs of the Pook So_pixr,—delivered by Messrs. Watts, Murry, Red- 
field, Solomon, Jones, Mrs. Selomon, Miss Chapman. 

It is not a little surprising, that, in a town where so many of the 
inhabitants were opposed to the establishment of a theatre, or to the 
public representation of a dramatic piece in any form that it could 
assume, and with the law on their side, a company of players should 
have been suffered to pursue their purpose for several months. Such, 
however, was the fact. No attempts were made, by the municipal 
officers, to break up these exhibitions; and though they were opposed 
by a number of writers in the newspapers, (chiefly in the Independent 
Chronicle) yet they continued till about the end of October or begin- 
ning of November, unmolested hy the civil authority. 

It was then, during the representation of the School for Scandal, 
and while Morris and his wife were on the stage in the characters of 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, that the sheriff of the county, suddenly, 
and very unexpectedly to the uxorious knight and his fashionable 
wife, made his first appearance on that stage, and arrested them by 
virtue of a peace-warrant. Governor Hancock was known to be one 
of the bitterest enemies to the theatre, and it was supposed that 
the warrant had been granted at his request, or procured by his 
instigation. In the first burst of indignation, some of the audience 
leaped from the pit on to the stage, tore down the arms of the state, 
which decorated a tablet between one of the stage-boxes and the 
door, and trampled it under their feet. Several gentlemen immedi- 
ately came forward and became bound for the appearance of the per- 
sons arrested. A few days subsequent to this transaction, at the 
opening of the Jegislature, which was held at Concord in consequence 
of the prevalence of the small-pox in Boston, Governor Hancock made 
some allusions in his speech to what he considered ‘‘ an open insult 
upon the laws and government of the commonwealth.” After recit- 
ing the preamble to the Jaw of 1750, and remarking that by a subse- 
quent act it was to be continued in force till 1797, he thus proceeded : 

‘* Whether the apprehensions of the evils which might flow from theatrical ex- 
hibitions, so fully expressed in the preamble of that act, are well founded or not, 
may be a proper subject of legislative disquisition on a motion for the continuance 
or the repeal of the law; but the act is now a law of the commonwealth; the 
principles on which it is predicated have been recognized by, and derive support 
from, the consideration of several legislatures ; and surely it ought to claim the 
respect and obedience of all persons who live or happen to be within the com- 
monwealth. Yet a number of aliens or foreigners have lately entered the state, 
and in the metropolis of the government, under advertisements insulting to the 
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habits and education of the citizens, have been pleased to invite them to, and 
to exhibit before such as attended, stage plays, interludes, and theatrical entertain- 
ments, under the style and appellation of “ moral lectures." This fact is so no- 
torious, that it is in vain to attempt a concealment of its coming to our knowl- 


e. 

& Whether the judicial department, whose business it is, have attended to this 
subject or not, I am unable to determine ; but this I am convinced of, that no 
measures have been taken to punish a most open breach of the laws, and a most 
contemptuous insult upon the powers of the government. 

“You, gentlemen, are the guardians of the commonweath’s dignity and honor ; 
and our fellow-citizens rely upon your vigilance and wisdom, for the support 
of the sovereignty and importance of the government. I therefore refer this 
matter to your determinations; and cannot but hope that your resolutions and 
measures will give efficacy to the laws, and be the means of bringing to condign 
punishment, those who dare to treat them with contempt or open opposition.” 

The legislature, in their reply to this speech of the governor, say, 


“We shall ever join with your excellency in expressing a just indignation at 
any insult to the laws of the commonwealth, and in this light we must view the 
breach which you suggest of the statute providing against stage plays and other 
theatrical amusements ; a statute, which we esteem an important and needful 
preservation of the prudent habits and morals of the citizens of this common- 
wealth. If any defect should be found in that statute, as applied to present cir- 
cumstances, we shall endeavor to remedy it.”’ 

It does not appear that any thing further was done by the legislature 
to add to the severity of the law, or to repair the “ insult” which it had 
sustained ; nor have I been able to ascertain, that those, whose duty it 
was to see the law executed, pursued the offenders with much rigor. 
An association was, shortly after, formed among the most respectable 
and wealthy inhabitants of Boston, for the purpose of erecting a per- 
manent theatre. 

Among the pieces performed at the Board-Alley Theatre, was one, 
entitled to a place among these reminiscences. It was the Contrast, 
written by Royal Tyler, Esq. and was first performed at New-York, 
in 1789. It met with great success in Philadelphia and Baltimore, as 
well as in that city. It was entitled to this, if not by its intrinsic 
merits, by the fact of its being the first essay of American genius in the 
dramatic art. The author had not studied the rules of the drama, and 
indeed had never witnessed the representation of more than two or 
three plays. The characters are well drawn; the plot is sufficiently 
intricate, without any forced or unnatural incidents ; and there is con- 
siderable sprightliness and humor in the dialogue. The scene is laid 
in the city of New-York, and the period of action is supposed to be 
that immediately after the close of the revolutionary war. It was 
printed in 1790, by Wignell, the manager, and had a list of sub- 
scribers prefixed, among which are the President of the United States ; 
the governor and chief justice of Pennsylvania; Gen. Knox, then 
secretary of war; E. Randolph, then attorney-general of the United 
States ; most of the members of congress, and many other most re- 
spectable persons in the country; the whole number about seven 
hundred. With some trifling alterations this comedy might be revived 
with prospects of better success than many of the productions of 
modern play-writers. As it is now very seldom to be met with, the 
reader perhaps will not be displeased with the following extract. Jes- 
samy is the servant of Dimple, an English fop; Jonathan is waiter to 
Col. Manly, an American officer, whose character and conduct, con- 
trasted with those of Dimple, gives the title to the comedy. The 
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character of Jonathan is drawn with more fidelity than most of the 
succeeding attempts to dramatize the Yankee peculiarities. 
JessamMy, JONATHAN, meeting. 


Jes. Votre trés-humble serviteur, Monsieur. I understand Colonel Manly, 
the Yankee officer, has the honor of your services. 

Jon. Sir! 

Jes. I say, Sir, I understand that Colonel Manly has the honor of having you 
for a servant. 

Jon. Servant! Sir, do you take me for a neger ?—I am Colonel Manly’s 
waiter. 

Jes. A true Yankee distinction, egad, without a difference. Why, Sir,do you 
not perform all the offices of a servant? do you not even blacken his boots ? 

Jon. Yes; 1 do grease them a bit sometimes; but I am a true blue son of 
liberty, for all that. Father said I should come as Colonel Manly’s waiter, to see 
the world, and all that; but no man shall master me: my father has as good a 
farm as the Colonel. 

Jes. Well, Sir, we will not quarrel about terms upon the eve of an acquaint- 
ance, from which I promise myself so much satisfaction ; therefore, sans 
ceremonie 

Jon. What? 

Jes. I say I am extremely happy to see Colonel Manly’s waiter. 

Jon. Well, and I vow too, I am pretty considerably glad to see you—but 
what the dogs need of all this outlandish lingo? Who may you be, Sir, if I may 
be so bold? 

Jes. I have the honor to be Mr. Dimple’s servant, or, if you please, waiter. 
We lodge under the same roof, and should be glad of the honor of your ac- 
quaintance. 

Jon. Youa waiter! by the living jingo, you look so topping, I took you for 
one of the agents to Congress. 

Jes. ‘The brute has discernment, notwithstanding his appearance. 
me leave to say | wonder then at your familiarity. 

Jon. Why, as to the matter of that, Mr. 

Jes. Jessamy, at your service. 

Jon. Why I swear we don’t make any great matter of distinction in our state, 
between quality and other folks. 

Jes. This is, indeed, a levelling principle. 

~ * * * 
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pray, what’s your name? 


Jessamy, JonaTHAN, JENNY. 


Jen. So, Mr. Jonathan, I hear you were at the play last night. 

Jon. Atthe play! why, did you think I went to the devil’s drawing-room ? 

Jen. The devil’s drawing-room ? 

Jon. Yes; why an’t cards and dice the devil’s device ? and the play-house the 
shop where the devil hangs out the vanities of the world, upon the tenter-hooks 
of temptation? I believe you have not heard how they were acting the old boy 
one night, and the wicked one came among them, sure enough; and went right 
off in a storm, and carried one quarter of the play-house with him Oh! no, no, 
no! you won't catch me at a play-house, I warrant you. 

Jen. Well, Mr. Jonathan, though I don’t scruple your veracity, I have some 
reasons for believing you were there ; pray, where were you about six o'clock ? 

Jon. Why, I went to see one Mr. Morrison, the hocus pocus man ; they said as 
how he could eat a case-knife. 

Jen. Well, and how did you find the place ? 

Jon. As I was going about here and there, to and again, to find it, I sawa 
— crowd of folks going into a long entry, that had lantherns over the door ; so 

asked a man, whether that was not the place where they played hocus pocus ? 
He was a very civil kind man, though he did speak like the Hessians; he lifted 
up his eyes and said—‘ they play hocus pocus tricks enough there, Got knows, 
mine friend.” 

Jen. Well 





Jon. So I went right in, and they showed me away clean upto the garret, just 
like a meeting-house gallery. And so I saw a power of topping folks, all sitting 
round in little cabins, “ just like father’s corn-cribs ;"—and then there was such 
a squeaking with the fiddles, and such a tarnal blaze with the lights, my head 
was near turned. At last the people that sat near me set up such a hissing— 
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hiss—like so many mad cats; and then they went thump, thump, thump, 
just like our Peleg threshing wheat, and stampt away, just like the nation; and 
called out for one Mr. Langolee,—I suppose he helps act the tricks. 

Jen. Well, and what did you do all this time ? 

Jon. Gor, I—I liked the fun, and so I thumpt away, and hissed as lustily as 
the best of ‘em. One sailor-looking man that sat by me, seeing me stamp, and 
knowing I was acute fellow, because I could make a roaring noise, clapt me on 
the shoulder and said, you are a d d hearty cock, smite my timbers! I told 
him so I was, but I thought he need not swear so, and make use of such wicked 
words. 

Jes. The savage !—Well, and did you see the man with his tricks ? 

Jon. Why I vow, as [ was locking out for him, they lifted up a great green 
cloth, and let us look right into the next neighbor's house. Have you a good 
many houses in New-York made so in that ‘ere way ? 

Jen. Not many: but did you see the family ? 

Jon. Yes, swamp it; I see’d the family. 

Jen. Well,and how did you like them ? 

Jon. Why, [ vow they were pretty much like other families;—there was a 
poor, good-natured, curse of a husband, and a sad rantipole of a wife. 

Jen. But did you see no other folks ? 

Jon. Yes. There was one youngster, they called him Mr. Joseph; he talked 
as sober and as pious as a minister; but like some ministers that I know, he was 
a sly tike in his heart, for all that: He was going to ask a young woman to spark 
it with him, and—the Lord have mercy on my soul!—she was another man’s 
wife. 

Jes. The Wabash! 

Jen. And did you see any more folks ? 

Jon. Why they came on as thick as mustard. For my part, I thought the 
house was haunted. There was a soldier fellow, who talked about his row de 
dow, dow, and courted a young woman: but of all the cute folk, 1 saw, I liked 
one little fellow 

Jen. Aye! who was he ? 

Jon. Why, he had red hair, and a little round plump face like mine, only not 
altogether so handsome. His name was—-Darby ;—that was his baptizing name, 
his other name I forgot. Oh! it was, Wig—Wag—Wag-all, Darby Wag-all ;— 
pray, do you know him ?—J should like to take a sling with him, or a drop of 
cider with a pepper-pod in it, to make it warm and comfortable. 

Jen. Ican’t say I have that pleasure. 

Jon. 1 wish you did, he is a cute fellow. But there was one thing I did'nt 
like in that Mr. Darby ; and that was, he was afraid of some of them ‘ere shooting 
irons, such as your troopers wear on training days. Now, I’ma true born Yan- 
kee American son of liberty, and I never was afraid of a gun yet in all my life. 

Jen. Well, Mr. Jonathan, you were certainly at the play-house. 

Jon. Jat the play-house!—Why did'nt I see the play then ? 

Jen. Why the people you saw were players. 

Jon. Mercy on my soul! did 1 see the wicked players ?—Mayhap that ’ere 
Darby that I liked so, was the old serpent himself, and had his cloven foot in 
his pocket. Why, I vow, now I come to think on’t, the candles seemed to burn 
blue, and [I am sure where | sat, it smelt tarnally of brimstone. 

Jes. Well, Mr. Jonathan, from your account, which I confess is very accurate, 
you must have been at the play-house. 

Jon. Why, 1 vow I began to smell a rat. When I came away, I went to the 
man for my money again: you want your money, says he; yes, says I; for what, 
says he; why, says I, no man shall jockey me out of my money; I paid my 
money to see sights, and the dogs a bit of a sight have I seen, unless you call 
listening to people’s private business a sight. Why, says he, it is the School for 
Scandalization.—The School for Scandalization!—Oh! ho! no wonder you 
New-York folks are so cute at it, when you go to school to learn it: and so I 
jogged off. 

The American stage has been indebted to Mr. Tyler for two other 
dramatic pieces. 

Although Governor Hancock opposed theatrical representations in 
Boston with great asperity and bitterness; yet, it would seem from a 
paragraph in the Columbian Centinel of Aug. 11, 1793, that he could 
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lay aside his puritanical scruples, at times,—and enter into the fash- 
ionable amusements of his friends. It is there stated, that the come- 
dians at Portsmouth, N. H. performed The Absent Man and Lethe. 
‘“‘' The audience was large, and these votaries of Thalia were honored 
by the presence of the lady of our beloved governor, and several 
other persons of distinction from Massachusetts. His excellency, who 
was at Portsmouth, through indisposition, could not attend.” If, as is 
here intimated, “ his excellency”’ was only prevented by sickness from 
going to the play, he was not of course prevented by his conscientious 
scruples. 


TO LESBIA. 


IMITATED FROM A LATIN ODE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Vane sit arti, sit studio modus, &c. 


Leave your arts, give o'er your labors, 
Lovely girl!—come, quit the glass ; 
Leave the care of decoration 
To some other, plainer lass. 


As the Spring, in native beauty 
Painted, charms the admiring sight, 
Nor the gorgeous garden envies, 
For its colors rich and bright ;— 


As the streamlet gently murmuring, 
Winds along its devious way, 

Beautiful, though art has never 
Taught its waters how to stray ;— 


As, among the trees, the birds, 
Spring beginning, sweetly sing, 

While the neighboring woods and waters, 
With their artless chorus ring ;— 


So, her native grace and beauty 

Well become each charming maid; 
Cupid justly holds suspected, 

Dress too artfully displayed. 


Cease, fair girl! your flowing locks 
To torture with the curling pin ; 

Leave bathing them in essences,— 
Superfluous labor is a sin. 


Beauty, gift of bounteous Heaven, 
Strikes directly at the heart ; 
Unadorned, and unassisted,— 
Beauty needs no aid from art. { 
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ON ELOQUENCE. 
A Lecture, delivered before the Salem Lyceum, February, 1832. 
BY HENRY COLMAN. 


E.oquence is the topic to which on this occasion I respectfully ask your atten- 
tion. It may be deemed presumptuous in me to speak of it. This would be a 
hard judgement. We meet here as an assembly of inquirers. We may do what 
we can to assist each other’s investigations. We are often competent to judge 
where we have no power to execute. We can admire the picture of a beautiful 
landscape, its invention, arrangement, coloring, perspective, and harmony, yet be 
ourselves unable to paint even a leaf; and we may criticise in good taste a master- 
piece of sculpture, its proportions, attitude, fidelity, expression, its all but life ; and 
yet be incompetent to fashion evena waxen doll. In a community, formed on the 
liberal principles of mutual improvement, the humblest contribution will find en- 
couragement and welcome. The river must not disdain the rill. Every drop 
performs its part in the mighty volume of the ocean; and the majestic stream 
which traverses a continent, and fertilizes vast territories by its inundations, may 
be traced up to some humble fountain, which a man may gather up in the palm 
of his hand. 

I shall inquire with diffidence, What is Eloquence? what are its proper attri- 
butes ? what its necessary and true foundation? I shall attempt this, not even 
with the hope of duing this grand subject any thing like justice; but with the 
humble desire of contributing something to stimulate and direct the thoughts of 
reflecting minds, and of suggesting some few rules, by which the judgement may 
be guided in a matter of universal conversation and interest. 

What is Eloquence? This is a question to which the answer is not easy. If it 
were not departing too much from the gravity of the subject, I might reply with 
the young lady to a certain question of a more tender character, and say that I 
cannot describe it, but it is something, putting her hand to her heart, that is felt 
here. Or I might say of it,as of the beauty or attractiveness of the human coun- 
tenance ; not that it consists in any regularity of form, any color of the eye, any 
tints of the complexion, of any particular feature or any particular combination of 
features, but a certain expression, uniting and blending what is personal, intel- 
lectual, and moral, which is neither to be described nor resisted. 

Eloquence is the power of persuasion. It is the power of convincing by argu- 
ment; of conveying a vivid representation of what is purely sensible by language 
and gesture ; of inflaming the imagination of others ; of moving their affections ; 
of waking their passions ; af impelling them to action; the power, not of ruffling 
the surface merely, but of stirring the deep waters of the soul from their lowest 
springs ; of melting to tenderness by the warmth which it infuses, and making 
the heart liquid,so that it pours itself out in the gushes of sympathy ; or of rousing 
all the sleeping energies of the soul and hurrying “a man onwards to sublime 
action by the rushing tempest, which it gathers within his own bosom. 

Eloquence is made up of voice, gesture, language, sentiment and passion. This 
is not a perfect analysis; much else is wanting to complete the proper combina- 
tion and to secure the highest triumphs of eloquence ; but let us briefly remark 
on these topics, as far as they may be concerned in it. To a perfect orator a good 
voice and a full command of it are essential. It should be clear, distinct and 
full ; neither squeaking nor harsh, neither a whistle nor a grow! ; but susceptible 
of all the various inflections and alternations from a forte to a pianissimo, which may 
suit the different sentiments, it may be required to express. There is great power 
inthe human voice. It is capable of most extraordinary modulations. Even those 

ersons, who are little susceptible of the influence of music, are often subdued by 
its gentle accents, and roused by its deep intonations. But above all things, it 
should be natural; the voice in which a man is accustomed to speak. The 
slightest affectation is offensive, and a departure from our natural tones becomes 
as unpleasant to the hearer as it is painful to the speaker. 

Gesture is considered as the second requisite in public speaking. The books 
are full of directions on this subject ; but all artificial rules are useless, excepting 
as far as they teach us to avoid what is extravagant, awkward, and grotesque. 
A little awkwardness, however, is by no means offensive, where we see that it is 
natural ; or where it does not proceed to an excess, which renders it painful; or 
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where it springs from real diflidence or modesty, which always conciliate an 
audience. 

In respect to action, men differ very much in their natural habits and tempera- 
ment. Nations differ as much as individuals. The English deal little in gesticula- 
tion. The French abound in it. It is difficult to give any precise rules, which 
would be universally applicable. Is amanaccustomed to much action in common 
discourse, we may expect it from him in public. Is he unused to it, it would 
appear awkward were he to attempt it. All set forms of gesticulation, all moving 
by geometrical lines, all attempts of every kind at what is called mannerism,—let 
them be never so exact and graceful, and precisely according to the rules of art,— 
though they may please in a schoolboy’s exhibition, on serious occasions,—the 
only legitimate occasions for true eloquence,—produce disgust and defeat the 
force of even the best sentiments. 

The power of action is great. By action in this case I cannot be supposed to 
mean the mere attitude of the body or the movements of the limbs ; but I mean 
especially the expression of the countenance, composed, as I before remarked, of 
I know not what, the knitting of the brow, the workings of the lips, the lightning 
of the eyes; as when the whole face becomes illuminated, and men behold it, as 
the Israelites saw the face of Moses, when he descended from the holy visions of 
the mount, beaming with the radiance of an angel’s glory. 

There are few of the simple emotions of the mind, which may not be expressed 
in the countenance. Al! the passions present themselves at the windows of the 
eyes and are immediately recognized. ‘The countenance amuses, reasons, intreats 
py threatens, commands, persuades, while the mouth does not utter a word. 
Hope, fear, joy, triumph, anger, pity, revenge, all show themselves in the counte- 
nance, and are read there almost as distinctly as if the words were written on the 
forehead. We all know the force of such action; and we can judge something 
of its increased effect, when the sentiment which it indicates 1s besides plainly 
expressed in appropriate tones and language. 

The power of action is very great, as most of us have often witnessed. I ask to 
be allowed to give what I have always deemed a very strong example of its effects. 
Some years since, I went with a friend in Baltimore to hear a celebrated German 
clergyman of the Lutheran Church, who regularly officiated to his own countrymen 
in his native tongue. Neither myself nor my friend understood one word of 
German. After the infroductory services were over, this gentleman began his 
discourse. His animated, expressive, and pathetic manner, immediately arrested 
and riveted our attention. I was, more than once, affected even to tears. My 
companion was as deeply moved. I said to him, on coming out, that this man 
must have been discoursing on the Prodigal Son; and, on inquiry, 1 found the 
truth of the conjecture. 

I had imagined that I heard this young man demanding his portion and depart- 
ing on his perilous adventure. While | listened to the father’s blessing, I saw all 
the yearnings of parental affection, and all the anxieties and forebodings of 
parental fear. I beheld the inexperienced youth, leaving the home of kindness 
and security, with plans unformed and principles unfixed, to encounter the seduc- 
tions and perils of a vicious world. 1 traced his wayward and downward progress 
until I perceived him, step by step, unconsciously ensnared in the toils of vice ; 
and now a bondman and no longer master of himself, sunk down, a deserted 
stranger, in all the bitterness, and infamy, and squalidness, and unmixed wretched- 
ness of vice and profligacy. Alas! how fallen from what he once was. But life 
is not wholly extinct. His bosom heaves with the agonies of remorse ; the sighs 
of contrition are quivering on his lips. A beam of hope is let in upon this dark 
picture. I perceive the first kindling of virtuous resolution; conscience, not yet 
wholly gone, struggles again to recover her throne, from which passion had forced 
her; and the wretched slave, at last, with a convulsive effort, bursting his fetters, 
sets out on his return. I followed him to his home. I beheld the pourings out 
of that parental love, which no ingratitude could extinguish, and the lost child 
embraced by the amazed father ; and I could not refrain from joining in the loud 
welcome of forgiveness and affection, which restores the dead to life. 

On this occasion, then, I felt the power of action. Perhaps the mind was in a 
peculiarly favorable condition to receive its best influences ; the novelty of the 
occasion had its power; the solemn chaunting of the prayers and psalms in the 
Lutheran church affected me; the soft and deep tones of a powerful organ, 
touched by the hands of a master, had passed over the soul and hushed it into a 
profound attention ; imagination was kindled and lent its aid to the occasion ; yet 
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with all this there must have been an indescribable force in the action, the atti- 
tude, the tone, the looks; which now expressed sorrow, friendlessness, compas- 
sion, welcome ; and at last gilded this whole scene of mixed disappointment and 
hope, misery and joy, abandonment and return, with the rays of a divine mercy ; 
as, sometimes in the summer, after a day of fearful darkness and tempest, while 
the heavy clouds are lingering upon the horizon, and the big drops are falling 
fast, the bow of promise spans the heavens, and the clear sun goes down in a flood 
of splendor. 

yf is the next branch of eloquence of which I proposed to speak. By 
language | intend not only the choice of fit and proper words, and their just 
arrangements, but the various embellishments of speech, and the force it may 
derive from similes, metaphors, allegories and other figures and ornaments. The 
first aim of every speaker should be to be understood ; and, in order to do this, he 
must himself understand. Much of the obscurity, which prevails both in writing 
and speaking, arises from the fact that the writer or speaker has no clear concep- 
tion of what he means to say. This applies especially to extemporaneous speak- 
ers, whose great effort must be to say something and to occupy a certain time; 
but whose talk is too often only a sort of muddy current, poured out with great 
profusion, and where possibly, by settling and sifting and washing, you might in a 
large quantity pick out a few stray grains of gold, but the produce will seldom 
pay for the labor; besides that, we have not time to do it ;we get out of br eath in 
trying to keep up with the stream ; much less can we venture to dive into it, to 
gee what may be found in its whirling eddies and boiling foam. If a man would 
say something, it is indispensable that he should have something to say. When 
he has a perfectly clear conception of what he means to express, he will generally 
be at no loss to find words to express it. 

The language of true eloquence is in general simple and direct. I mean by 
simple, the use of common words, freedom from all superfluous epithets, and the 
avoiding of every thing, which may come under the name of verbiage. This 
does not forbid the use of some of the highest embellishments of speech. The 
orator may seek to please as well as to instruct or persuade his audience, and by 
pleasing he may better obtain the power both of persuading and instructing them. 
Similitades, analogies, metaphors, when fitly chosen and occasionally introduced, 
not only charm the imagination, as the sparkling eye and dazzling scales of the 
serpent enchant the hovering bird; but by the power of association they deepen 
the impression of sentiments, which are uttered, and fix them immoveably in the 
affections. The too abundant use of figurative language, however, especially in 
argumentative or narrative discourses, though it may be all in itself proper, tends 
to distract the attention and defeat that singleness and strength of impression, 
which we desire to make. Elegant simplicity is always admired. This is as true 
of eloquence as of every thing else. 1 hope I shall be pardoned my bad taste if 
I presume to say that, in female dress, when youth and beauty appear arrayed in 
simple white, with perhaps some single diamond sparkling among the auburn 
curls that nature herself has entwined, or some simple bouquet reposing on the 
bosom of innocence, how infinitely does such a celestial vision outshine the mere 
earthen image, tricked out in all the puffs and papillotes, all the dangling bows 
and tresses, all the glittering ribands and sparkling paste, which wealth or luxury 
or vanity or folly can string together. The clover field in full flower, exhibiting 
a gaiety and splendor, which the magnificence of no kaleidoscope can rival, is not 
so striking as the wild lilies and roses scattered here and there among the tangled 
bushes and along the winding paths. The glorious heavens themselves studded 
with a countless and crowded host of stars and constellations, in a clear winter's 
night, do not impress us so deeply as when, at the change of the moon, on the 
bosom of a clear twilight, around the edge of which the gilding-rays of. the de- 
parted sun still faintly linger, we see the beautiful crescent and the evening star 
in new conjunction, as it were holding bright converse with each other on the 
glory of God. 

All inflated and bombastical expressions are in bad taste. Sentences, con- 
structed with too much attention to harmony of sound, especially where they 
abound and succeed each other so often as to give a sort of musical cadence to the 
whole discourse, become extremely wearisome. Illustrations drawn from the 
abstruse sciences are entirely misplaced, excepting where those sciences are famil- 
iar; and allusions to mean and low objects are liable to offend by their grossness. 

To return again to the subject of figurative language, it ought to be re- 
imarked, that, to some men, this style of speech is much more natural than to 
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others. Jn some minds the invention, or imagination, or what the Phrenologists 
wauld call the organ of ideality, is predominant. Incases where it prevails, as Hu- 
dibras expresses it, “‘ their mouth they hardly ope, but out there flies a trope ;”” we 
soon perceive that it is in a degree the natural mode of speech, their vernacular 
tongue ; it is evidently not forced ; we regard it therefore with more indulgence ; 
and, in the hands of those bright genuises, whose minds are tempered by soundness 
of judgement, their speech is like turning out a casket of gems of every hue and 
form and splendor. Illustrations, gathered from every source, crowd upon them ; 
and yet so naturally and appositely, that the audience are now thrilled with 
delight; now melted by tenderness; now transported by rapture ; now impelled 
by deep passion; the gay, or the sombre picture rises at the pleasure of the 
speaker, before the rapt imagination of his audience ; and all its brilliant scintilla- 
tions and all its gloomy shades are reflected in the deep emotions of their bosoms. 
Ames was an orator of this description. The lamented Buckminster belonged to 
the same school. But the master spirit, who remains at a height as yet scarcely 
approached by any other, was Edmund Burke, that bold genius, which saw the 
flashes of its own light, reflected from every object on which it fell in an infinite 
variety of coloring and beauty ; and whose glowing speech, like the setting sun of 
summer, was often seen wrapping itself in clouds of every hue and form, and of 
matchless gorgeousness and splendor. 

The time which f dare to occupy allows me only to glance at topics, each of 
which might properly engross the whole of an evening’s lecture. This must be 
my apology for many of the imperfections of this service ; of which imperfections 
1 am not less sondtille than my respectable audience. 

The next great attribute of Eloquence is sentiment. By sentiment I mean the 
subject matter; the conceptions, the idea, the thing expressed. We attribute 
much to tones, to action, to language, to embellishment; but the foundations of 
all true eloquence must be laid in the sentiment. Tones, actions, language, de- 
rive all their force from the sentiment, which they indicate or express. The 
skillful use of them may give increased force and interest to the highest concep- 
tions ; but exerted under all the circumstances of effect and advantage, with 
which they are capable of being associated, they can never elevate nor render 
eloquent a mean or trivial or low thought. On the other hand, noble conceptions 
and sentiments, though unaided by the powers of rhetorical embellishment, and 
presented in a form the most unadorned, will often force their way to the deep 
places of the soul by their own intrinsic weight and moment. 

In this matter, as in every thing else, we cannot go against nature. Her laws 
are inviolable. If we mean to interest others, there must be an inherent interest 
in the subject presented. In order to impress them deeply, the subject itself must 
be momentous. If we would elevate their views, there must be a grandeur in the 
conceptions, which we seek to kindle in their minds. If we would stir their pas- 
sions, the subject must be of a nature to make them feel. It is in vain to think of 
exciting alarm and terror, where it would be impossible to produce a sense of inse- 
curity or danger. The lightning’s flash and the deep thunder would create no fear, 
were it not for the consciousness that instant destruction and death are often borne 
upon their blast. There can be no eloquence, therefore, unless there is eloquence, 
—if the expression be allowable,—in the thought or subject itself; or in the associ- 
ations and thoughts connected with the action, or tones, or expressions employed. 

i proceed to the last and highest attribute of Eloquence, which is passion. No 
man can be eloquent, who does not himself feel deeply ; and even in argumenta- 
tive discourses of the most logical character, and where the reasoning approaches 
almost to mathematical demonstration, an audience will not be impressed, they 
will scarcely listen with patience, if they are not persuaded that the conclusions 
to which the orator would force them are the deliberate and solemn convictions 
of his own mind. 

He who would persuade others must be himself persuaded. He must be sin- 
cere. He must be in earnest. In all serious cases,—and no man can be eloquent 
in any other,—the slightest suspicion that the orator is merely acting a part, that 
he is not himself true to what he utters, will defeat his success. It may be said 
that the effect of theatrical representations contradicts these positions, for persons 
feel as much at the performance of a tragedy, where the acting is good, as they 
would if the scenes before them were real. But is it not the case that we do not 
feel on such occasions until we forget that it is fiction, and surrender ourselves to 
the illusion of its reality, which the scenery, the circumstances, and the natural, 
powerful acting are adapted to create ? 
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To be eloquent, aman must be true to nature. This is, perhaps, saying all that 
can be said. His whole soul must enter into the subject which he would have 
enter into the souls of others. It is for this reason that every thing, which ap- 
pears like mannerism, all affectation, all prettinesses, all exquisite attention to 
motion, attitude, tones, pronunciation, injure or destroy the effect and purpose of 
the orator. A decent personal appearance is, on the part of every gentleman, a 
matter of proper respect to his audience ; slovenliness, or an affectation of in- 
difference or negligence on this subject, is always disgusting, and much oftener 
springs from vanity than from absence of mind; on the other hand, all dandyism, 
—excuse a word for which I hardly know how to find a substitute,—all nice ad- 
justing of the hair, all simpering with the mouth, all solicitude about the collar of 
the shirt or the tie of the cravat, and all flourishes of the hand, that we may dis- 
play the whiteness of its complexion or the brilliancy of the diamond, which 
sparkles on the finger, are as offensive as they are contemptible. Such things are 
beneath the dignity of true eloquence. The triumphs of true eloquence, pathetic, 
magnificent, sublime, awful as they sometimes are, are seen only when the orator 
stands before you in the simple majesty of truth, and, overpowered with the 
strength of his own convictions, he forgets himself, and forgets every thing but 
his great subject ; you think no longer of who speaks, or how he speaks, but of 
what is spoken; subdued by the gushes of his tenderness, your tears mingle 
with his; determined by the power of his reasoning, you are prompt to admit 
if you are not prepared to yield to the force of arguments, which bring with them 
this pledge of their power ; entering with his whole mind and soul into the subject 
of his address, you sympathize in those strong emotions which yousee are, in his 
bosom, burning and struggling for utterance ; and soon find yourself moving 
onwards with him on the same impetuous and resistless current of feeling and 
passion. ° 

These are among the highest efforts of eloquence. Those only are capable of 
producing such effects, who are themselves susceptible of these deep emotions ; 
who themselves at the time actually feel them, and have within their own hearts 
the fire, which they would kindle in the bosoms of others. I should be happy on 
this occasion to have adduced examples of this eloquence, and to have illustrated 
by various references the remarks which I have made; but I would not 
willingly trespass upon your kindness. The forbearance even of the greatest 
kindness can only reach to a certain point; and it is both folly and waste in the 
pensioner upon vour bounty, after his cup is filled, to insist upon your making it 
run over. 

Of the eloquent writers in the English language Shakspeare still bears off the 
palm from all others. He was a miracle of genius. To the most wonderful 
powers of conception, and the most extraordinary vivacity, loftiness and brilliancy 
of imagination, he added a knowledge of human nature and a thorough insight 
of the workings of human passion, with a power of expressing them, which 
have never been surpassed. There is, it myst be admitted, much trash and non- 
sense and grossness and objectionable matter in his plays. Passages in abundance 
may be selected from the writings of other men equal in eloquence to any thing 
which he has written ; but no writer, in proportion to what he has written, pre- 
sents so much that is truly eloquent; no writer understood so perfectly the lan- 
guage of deep passion; and no writer is, perhaps, capable of keeping up the feel- 
ings of his readers for such a length of time, or of wringing their hearts almost to 
breaking, as he appeared to do at his pleasure. Take for an example the interview 
of Hamlet with the Ghost of his murdered father, in which that imaginary per- 
sonage exhorts him to revenge his father’s death, and discloses to him the iniquity 
of his mother and uncle. What, indeed, must be the effect of such scenes in the 
representations of men like Garrick or Talia! 

It might be expected that I should’ go on now to speak of the different kinds of 
eloquence, narrative, argumentative, deliberative, passionate, or, of that which 
combines the whole. But it would be unjust to you and to my subject on such 
an occasion as this to attempt it. My object in reference to this subject has been 
only in a humble skiff to skirt along its shores, and to point out to you its grand 
outlines, as they are marked upon the horizon, but to explore the country, to ad- 
vance into the interior, to visit its beautiful, its grand, and its magnificent scenery, 
to penetrate its deep forests, to trace its mighty streams, to traverse its boundless 
plains, to ascend its lofty mountains, and, above all, to think to touch those rocks 
from which the waters of inspiration gush forth, would demand a lengthened 
voyage and a guide far different from one, who has seen it only in the distant 
prospect and under a hazy sky. 
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Of the state of eloquence in our own country | shall scarcely speak. As far as 
eloquence belongs to art, it would be unjust to compare the eloquence of our 
country with that of Europe,—the greenness of youth with the vigor of manhood. 
As far as it belongs to nature, there are examples in the history of the aborigines 
of this country of a grand and touching eloquence, which will live in the story of 
this abused race as , as, in their own expressive allusions, the trees wave in 
their forests,—the winds, responsive to their just complaints, echo among their 
mountains,—and the waters, like the tide of their mighty griefs, continue to flow. 

We have not been without our eloquent men. We are not now without them; 
stars in our western hemisphere of the first magnitude, shining with their own 
native light. Men of true eloquence will always be rare. Many qualities must 
combine to form an orator in the highest sense of that great name; and genius 
itself is an infrequent gift. Atthe bar we have had eloquent pleaders, who, by 
the power of argument, were able to force conviction. We have had eloquent 
men in our deliberative assemblies. The great occasions in orr history have called 
them out ; men, who came forth uncovered and almost alone in the hour of dark- 
ness and storms to proclaim a nation’s wrongs and to demand a nation’s rights ; 
men, whom patriotism and philanthropy made eloquent ; who sealed their devo- 
tion with their blood, and who, in the convulsive throes of expiring nature, shouted 
Liberty forever ! in tones, which shook the throne of despotism to its foundations. 
Other great men, competent to meet the emergencies of the country, have suc- 
ceeded them; and, in a time of menace and peril, have thrown the shield of their 
powerful eloquence over the constitution of our country, the great palladium of 
our liberties and rights, the last and best hope of the friends of liberty throughout 
the world. 

The pulpit among us has not been without its eloquent men; men, not 
less. eloquent in their own deep impressions of religious truth, in the purity of 
their lives, in their self-devotion, and the disinterestedness of their zeal, in their 
fervent piety and their solicitude for the eternal well-being of those whom they 
addressed, than in the power of their reasonings to enforce the principles of God's 
everlasting truth, and in their array of the high and holy motives which should 
lead men to provide for their everlasting welfare. 

The eloquence of the pulpit, in my humble opinion, differs from every other. It 
should deal less,—nay, rather it should not deal at all,—in any tricks of art. To 
enforce convictions of what is true; to persuade men to what is good ; to rouse 
the indolent ; to alarm the profligate ; to animate the desponding ; to console the 
broken-hearted ; to excite men to virtue ; to kindle and cherish within them be- 
nevolent and pious affections ; to direct their attention to a future life ; to impress 
them with the conviction of their own moral responsibility ; in a word, instead of 
mere worldly to make them religious beings, to raise them from the death of sin 
to a life of righteousness, and to aid in forming their characters for a world of 
unmixed and ineffable purity and glory—these are the great ends of the Christian 
ministry ; and to do all this, and to urge all this under the teachings of divine in- 
spiration and the immediate and oracular revelations of the Deity himself, 
is the business of the eloquence of the pulpit. In such a case, a man may well 
put forth all his power. How, if he be what he would seem to be, can he do 
otherwise? He may summon to his aid all the helps of the imagination, of 
learning, of genius, in a word, of eloquence. But eloquence here is only feeling 
what we say, and speaking to those who should also feel it. I submit to the 
judgement even of a child,—is there any thing so offensive in the oratory of 
the pulpit, as that of a man’s acting his part, and “ playing such tricks before 
high heaven as would make even angels weep.’ But here the people are as 
much to blame, where ‘blame applies, as the minister. They flatter the man; 
they too often make a fool of him. They speak of his performance as they would 
speak of a player on the stage ; they boast to him of his person, his voice, his 
genius, his success. Human nature can hardly bear this; men are either cha- 
grined and mortified and distressed by the fear of public censure and criticism, or 
they become inflated with the passion for display ; they drink in the intoxicating 
nectar of flattery until they cannot live without it; our churches become mere 
theatres, and the true spirit of Christian zeal and piety is extinguished by a low 
and worldly ambition. 

Poor human nature! Would to God that it were not eo! It is indeed humili- 
ating, when you have striven to pour out your whole soul to persuade, to reclaim, 
to comfort, to rescue, to save those who hear you, to be told by some heartless 
flatterer, perhaps some man who thinks to do you a kindness, ‘‘ Well, this is fine.”’ 
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The only way to be eloquent in the pulpit, most surely, is not to think of one's 
self; but to forget every thing but God and your duty. Why should we think 
of ourselves? We are poor, frail, ignorant, imperfect, sinful beings, like those 
whom we address. We can claim no exemption from any of the ills or any of 
the imperfections, “ which flesh is heir to.” We are fellow pilgrims on the same 
road. We are candidates for the same eternal life or death. We must stand 
without distinction at the same tribunal. Let us feel this; this will abate all 
conceit and pride, all ambition and vain glory, and make us trample them in the 
dust ; and when, feeling this, we come before our fellow beings to speak to them 
from the fulness of our own hearts, of God, of judgement, and of immortality, the 
subjects themselves, by their own native and inherent grandeur, solemnity and 
everlasting moment, will need little extrinsic aid, and few of the embellishments 
of artificial eloquence to impress the hearts of those to whom they are addressed. 

I have thrown out these imperfect hints for your reflection. Accept them 
in your kindness, simply as a testimony of my good will towards the institution, 
in whose behalf I have appeared. 

What a delightful spectacle is presented in your association for mutual im- 
provement in all that is intellectual and moral. Go on!—and may your institu- 
tion be continually advancing. You come here for the high purposes of education. 
You turn aside from the ordinary and distracting pursuits of life, where, amidst 
its whirls and eddies, its corroding anxieties and noisy pleasures, you are minister- 
ing to the body only, that you may engage in the higher purpose of providing 
food for the mind, and stimulating and expanding its celestial attributes. It isa 
privilege and a noble duty. The human mind is the emanation of the divine 
intelligence ; the image of the divine glory ; the most brilliant gift of the Creator 
in his exuberant bounty. How subtle yet how wonderful in its operations! how 
diversified in its talents ! how bold in its conceptions! how mighty in its effects ! 
Surveying places far beyond the reach of human sense; controling events 
over which physical force is impotent; erecting monuments upon which the 
revolutions of time effect no change; measuring the material universe in 
its bold calculations ; penetrating even into the presence-chamber of the divine 
glory, and presuming to scan the perfections of that great Being, who occupies 
all space, lives through all time, and reigns in his own glory, undivided and 
supreme throughout the universe. More than this; higher than all this ; clothed 
with the attributes of divine immortality ; destined to live, to think, to feel, to 
act, to go onwards and upwards, when every thing earthly and sensible sh_ll 
perish ; and now, while yet on earth, by the dictates of reason, by the power of 
conscience, and by all the eloquence of religious faith, exhorted to fix its eye 
heavenward, to expand its powers, and to plume itself fer an eternal flight. Men! 
reasonable beings! offspring of God! children of light! heirs of immortality ! be 
just to yourselves and true to the nature, which God has given, and the destiny, 
which he sets before you. 


SONNET. 
TO MY SISTER. 


Sister, dear Sister, I am getting old ; 
My hair is thinner, and the cheerful light 
That glistened in my eye is not so bright, 
Though, when on thee I gaze, ‘tis never cold. 
My hand is not so steady while I pen 
These simple words, to tell how warm and clear 
Flow my heart’s fountains for thee, Sister dear. 
I ’ve been for years among my fellow men, 
Shared their high passions, felt their griefs and joys ; 
I 've found Pride, Power and Fame but gilded toys ; 
And, riding far upon Ambition’s waves, 
Beheld lost mariners on a troubled sea 
Find,—what they sought not,—shipwreck and their graves : 
My spirit seeks her ark of rest in thee ! Senex 
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THE TWO DOGS. 
Translated for the New-England Magazine from the Castilian of Micve. pe Cervantes. 


In the tale, from which the following dialogue is translated, a patient in the 
ublic hospital at Valladolid is supposed to overhear a conversation between two 
ogs, stationed nightly at the gate of the building. By a singular coincidence, 

Burns selected precisely the same vehicle for a satire on the manners and customs 
of his countrymen; yet he could not have borrowed his idea from Cervantes, as the 
Spanish canine dialogue has never, to our knowledge, been before translated.] 


Brutus. Dear Scipio, let us leave the hospital gates, and look out 
for some private place, where we may enjoy the privilege of speech, 
which Heaven has conferred on us so unexpectedly. 

Scipio. Brother Brutus, I can hardly believe that we can commu- 
nicate our thoughts to each other, though I hear your words, and feel 
that I am speaking myself. I am afraid that this miracle is the portent 
of some great public calamity ; for we have heard that such things are 
always announced by signs and prodigies. 

Brutus. 1 look upon what I heard a citizenof Alcala say the other 
day as a much greater prodigy. 

Scipio. And what was that? 

Brutus. He said, that out of five thousand students in the college 
of Alcala, two thousand were studying medicine. Such a fact as this 
does, indeed, portend great calamities. But, without further troubling 
ourselves to account for our gift of speech, let us make use of it. I 
will relate my adventures to you, and do you do the same by me? 

Scipio. Agreed—but I must make one condition. If you should 
grow tiresome, you must not be angry if I give you a hint of it. 

Brutus. Be angry with my friend for letting me know my faults! 
you take me for aman, then. On the contrary, I shall feel much 
obliged to you. I give you fair warning that I feel very garrulously 
disposed, and that you will be obliged to check me from time to time. 

I believe that I was born in Seville,in the shambles. The butcher, 
my master, began to teach me to bark at beggars, to worry my brethren, 
and to take bulls by the nose, as soon as I opened my eyes. These 
things did violence to my nature. I was loth to be set upon the poor ; 
and, when I was commanded to hurry cattle to the slaughter, some- 
thing within me always told me that I ought rather to bite the drivers. 
I soon left this scene of perpetual carnage, and followed my nose into 
the country, till I fell in with a flock of sheep. 

I was in raptures at the prospect of dedicating my life to the defence 
of the weak against the strong, and therefore went up to one of the 
shepherds, wagging my tail. He patted me on the head, examined 
my teeth, and, seeing that I was young and of a good breed, took me 
into his service. He put a collar, armed with iron spikes, around my 
neck ; and thus I became a shepherd’s dog. 

I was delighted with my change of condition ; for I had heard pas- 
toral stories read aloud by a Sevilian lass, with whom my former mas- 
ter was in love. After throat-cutting all day, he was fond of hearing 
his mistress read eclogues. My head was, therefore, full of fine tales 
about shepherds and shepherdesses, who wearied Echo with the sound 
of their pipes. I called Amphrisus to mind—he who was so fond of 
writing verses on beech-trees with the point of his knife. I thought 
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of the diffident Elicio, the lover of Galatea, who sometimes left his own 
concerns at sixes and sevens, to attend to the affairs of others. I re- 
collected the pangs of Syrena, and the repentance of Diana, and be- 
thought me of a thousand more youths and maidens, who were wont 
to say tender things to each other, and who never parted without 
fainting. How happy, said I to myself, shall I be in the society of 
such faithful lovers! What pleasure to see them pass their lives in 
flowery fields and shady groves, dying all the while for mistresses as 
beautiful as the wild flowers with which they adorn their crooks, and 
as virtuous as beautiful ! 

Scipio. Dear friend, considering your proneness to prolixity, you 
must pray that your gift of speech may last a year, at least, if you are 
going to recite pastorals. 

Brutus. Alas, Scipio, I have no pastorals to recite—very far from 
it. When I saw that real shepherds were nothing like imaginary ones, 
I thought I should die of grief. Would you believe it? There was 
not an Amaryllis, a Chloe, an Amoret, or an Alexis, among them all. 
Their names were Tony, Doll, and Hob. Instead of contests on the 
flute, my shepherds contended at fisticuffs. In short, they resembled 
the shepherds of old times in no one thing, unless, indeed, that the 
wolves sometimes destroyed their sheep. 

However, I resolved to do my duty. I was constantly on the watch, 
and whenever I heard the cry of “ a wolf!” I took the road my mas- 
ters pointed out to me in a moment. I scoured hill and dale, through 
bush and brier, but not a hair of a wolf could I ever see. Neverthe- 
less, when I got back to the flock, breathless and tired, my feet cut 
with flints and my skin torn with brambles, I was sure to find a lamb 
gone, or a grown sheep half eaten. When the owner of the flock 
came, the shepherd would show him the skin of the slain animal, and 
we, poor devils of dogs, were soundly beaten for negligence. 

Tired of such unmerited severity, and of seeing my care, vigilance 
and courage of no avail, [ resolved, in order to find the wolf, not to 
seek him. On the next occasion, therefore, while my comrades were 
gone in pursuit of the robber, I hid myself near the sheepfold. It was 
not long before I saw two of the shepherds seize one of the finest 
sheep, of which they carried away half, gaving the rest so mangled 
that you would have sworn it had been the work of a wolf. The next 
day the villains brought their master to look at the remains. O how 
I wished I could speak! how indignant I was at their effrontery ! 
What will become of the world, said I to myself, if the defenders 
become persecutors ! if the shepherds become wolves ! 

Scipio. The things which actually come to pass must needs sur- 
prise those who have read nothing but eclogues. 

Brutus. I left my cruel masters, without a moment’s hesitation, and 
returned to Seville, where I became the servant of a rich merchant. 

My new master had two sons, one twelve and the other fourteen 
years old. They studied Latin atthe Jesuits college. They were 
always attended to school by several lackeys, who carried their books. 
In fair weather they rode on horseback ; in foul, in a carriage. This 
extravagance surprised me the more, because their father appeared 
daily on ’change, mounted on a sorry mule, and followed by one 
negro only. 
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Scipio. Such is the practice of rich merchants. ‘They affect mod- 
esty in their own persons, but their vanity breaks out in their children. 
They buy titles for them and breed them up as if they were to be 
noblemen. In a word, they lavish their wealth in making their off- 
spring ridiculous, and in teaching them to despise their fathers. 

Brutus. One day, my master’s children dropped one of their satch- 
els, as they were starting for school. 1 had been taught to fetch and 
carry ; and I picked up the satchel, and carried it after them to the col- 
lege, in spite of a varlet who tried to take it from me. Without losing 
my hold, I gravely entered the hall, wholly unmindful of the laughter 
of the scholars. I dropped it at the feet of the elder of my young 
masters, and then seated myself at the door, whence I looked at the 
lecturer for the rest of the morning, with the air of one who profited 
by what he heard. 

My young masters were greatly diverted with my love of learn- 
ing, and it became my duty to carry the satchel to school every 
day. I was caressed at all hands; as soon as I arrived, away 
went caps and hats, that I might pick them up. One gave me to eat ; 
another brought me water ; the smaller boys rode on my back. ‘They 
bought every thing that they thought might please me, and, as I had 
shown apreference for milk-biscuits, all the college grammars and dic- 
tionaries were pawned or sold to the pastry-cook. 

This happy life did not last long. Authority interfered with my en- 
joyments. ‘The college officers observed that the scholars paid more 
attention to me than to their studies, and forbade my young masters to 
bring me with them. I returned, then, to my function,—that of porter ; 
and, as misfortunes never come single, I was compelled to resume the 
chain from which the boys had delivered me. Ah, dear Scipio, how 
hard it is to retrograde! Evil to which we are accustomed is nothing ; 
habit makes it light ; but there are few who have the fortitude to bear 
misfortune after having tasted of happiness. 

Scipio. You never let slip an opportunity to moralize. 

Brutus. You, at least, are lucky that I did not stay longer at col- 
lege, seeing how pedantic and talkative I am, even as it is. But to 
return to my story—I found it impossible to bear my captivity. I fell 
sick, and, as soon as they unchained me, to let me take the air, I left 
the house, without saying, By your leave. I was not long without a 
master. 

Scipio. Pray tell me how you manage to get places so easily. I 
have always found it hard to find any body who would accept my 
life and liberty. 

Brutus. My way was sure and easy—my secret may be told in 
two words—patience and long-suffering. With these virtues, all ob- 
stacles may be overcome. They make even our worst enemies love 
us. When I intended to take up my abode in a house, [ posted my- 
self at the door, and, when the master came, I looked at him affection- 
ately, and wagged my tail. I licked the dust off his feet; and, if he 
beat me,I bore it without complaining, and renewed my caresses as 
soon as he had done. Nobody ever twice beats him who kisses the 
rod. I was always admitted ; [ served zealously, and before long I 
was beloved by the whole household. Thus it was that I found no 
difficulty in getting into service. But to return. 
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After leaving my bondage, in one of the hottest days in July, I set 
out on the Seville road, and, passing a solitary inn, | saw too youths 
sitting on the stone step at the door. They were about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, ill clad, ragged, and with scarcely what might pass 
for shoes on their feet. The skin of their calves served them for 
stockings; one of them wore an old cap of green cloth, and the other 
a felt hat without a crown. The shoulders of both were adorned with 
the relics of what had once been doublets, through the holes of which 
I could perceive that their shirts were of a piece with the rest of their 
apparel, and at their sides they wore broken swords, sustained by belts 
of twine. 

Notwithstanding this outward misery, I could not help remarking 
the pretty faces, the lively, spirited and agreeable features of these 
young blackguards. I stopped to look atthem. ‘They had come in 
different directions, and were now sitting down to rest, facing each 
other. After saluting me with much grace and politeness, one of them 
opened the conversation. ‘ 

‘Senor gentleman,” said he, ‘‘ would it be too presumptuous in 
me to ask you if you belong to these parts ? or if you are only a traveler 
here ?” 

“« Senor cavalier,” replied the other, ‘it would be hard for me to 
say what country I belong to. A traveler like myself looks on him- 
self as a citizen of the world. I consider that my country where I am 
most at my ease.” ‘It seems to me,” rejoined the first, “that the 
place in which I have the honor to meet your worship, is not such as 
will induce you to tarry long.” ‘ I might say the same of you, worthy 
cavalier,” said the other; ‘‘ but you know that when one travels in 
pursuit of knowledge, he must see every thing, despise nothing, and 
sometimes refresh himself at less than superlative inns. I will not 
complain of this tavern, since I have the pleasure of meeting a gentle- 
man like yourself in it; and, if you are willing to join company, I will 
acknowledge that it is indifferent to me what road I take.” ‘So it is 
to me,” said the first, ‘‘ and I shall be delighted to be in such wor- 
shipful company. My name is Pedro del Rincon; my friends call me 
Rinconet. An affair of honor has obliged me to leave Madrid, where 
my father, pious man, amuses himself by distributing dispensations for 
fast days. The faithful give him two marvedies a piece in return. I 
considered it a religious duty to assist my father in his office. I car- 
ried the box of dispensations, while he carried the box of money. I 
unhappily mistook the box one day, and, getting lost in the streets, my 
father could hardly find me. He did find me, however, and intro- 
duced me to the corregidor, who, I imagine, had already mentioned 
my affair to the king. ‘The king is a severe ruler, as you know ; he 
banished me from court. Since that time I have been a traveler.” 
“* As for me, your worship,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ my name is Don 
Fernand Fustian ; my friends call me Fusty, for shortness. My father 
was aman of singular tastes and habits. He used to carry about 
long, narrow slips of paper, in his pockets, which he would very care- 
fully apply to the limbs of his visiters. ‘Then he would buy stuff, and 
amuse himself by cutting and sewing it according to the marks he 
had made on the aforesaid slips of paper. This filled up his leisure, 
and amused him at the same time. I also amused myself in sewing 
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the pockets, and, by dint of playing thus with pockets from my tender- 
est years, the habit became so strong that I could not see a pocket in 
the streets, especially in crowds, without examining it, in order to see 
if it were well sewed. ‘This made some noise, so that the corregidor 
desired to be acquainted with me. As a general rule, I do not affect 
the company of the great; and, to avoid troublesome civilities, and 
the ceremony of giving and receiving visits, | concluded to leave the 
city. I intended to go to Seville, where I have been told a gentle- 
man may preserve his incognito, and live in the manner that best 
pleases him.” 

** Well,” cried Rinconet; ‘then let us go to Seville. I shall be 
pleased with any place, provided you are in it.” 

They then embraced cordially, and took the road to Seville. 

Scipio. I hope you did not follow them! 

Brutus. Excuse me if I say I did. I was amused by their con- 
versation and pleased with their physiognomies, and so determined to 
join company with them. ‘They received my advances very graciously, 
and we entered Seville together. 

Their first measure, on arriving, was to post themselves in the mar- 
ket place, where they ran on errands and carried home marketing for 
whoever would employ them. They earned a few shillings honestly ; 
but when they began to exercise their talents, their profits increased 
greatly. One morning, as Rinconet was entering the market, rather 
later than usual, Fustian accosted him im great haste, and put into 
his hands a well filled purse. ‘‘ I have just taken it,” said he, ‘‘ froma 
young ecclesiastic, who took me to some shops with him, to carry home 
his purchases.’ Rinconet had scarcely hid the purse in his bosom, 
when the sufferer came up, pale, and out of breath. He asked the 
trusty Fustian if he had seen any thing of such and such a purse, 
which contained, he said, fifteen pieces of gold, three reals, and eight 
marvedies. ‘I must have lost it,’ said he, “ while I was buying 
the things you carried home for me.’ Fustian answered, without 
changing countenance in the least :— 

“Perhaps your purse is not lost, Senor Licentiate. You may have 
put it in some unsafe place —” ‘That is clear enough,” the clergy- 
man broke in; ‘I must have put it in an unsafe place, or I should not 
have lost it.” ‘‘ Perhaps you have lost it, then,” returned the other, 
‘and I am willing to believe that such is the fact; for the word of an 
honest man, like your reverence, is not to be doubted. But there is a 
great difference between the simple loss and the theft of a purse. If 
it has been stolen, perhaps the thief will repent and restore it to you, 
with a thousand apologies.” ‘ Pish!” cried the licentiate, ‘T will 
dispense with his apologies, if he will only make haste.” ‘“‘ Patience, 
patience,” said Fustian ; ‘ petulance does not become a man of your 
cloth. I should expect you would give more time to consideration be- 
fore speaking. ‘To some, worldly goods are given, and from others 
they are taken away; such is the lot of those who dwell in this dark 
vale of tears. After all, we are as nothing in the sight of God. The 
best I can do for you is to exhort you to patience and resignation. 
Patience never harms any one, and sometimes it does a great deal of 
good ; but for all that, | would not be in the place of the man who 
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took your purse for a trifle, for your reverence is in orders, and it is no 
better than sacrilege to plunder a churchman.” 

“ Right, I'll answer for it,” rejoined the chap-fallen licentiate. “ If 
I am not yet a priest, | am, at any rate, sacristan to a convent of nuns, 
and the money I have lost was the quarter’s rent of a chapel, which 
was resigned by my uncle, the canon, in my favor. It was a religious 
fund, consecrated by a blessing, and —’’ ‘ Mercy!” cried Rinconet, 
“IT vow to heaven, that he who has the purse had better take care. 
He will keep it to his cost. Weil, well, your reverence, the day of 
judgement will come some time or other, and then you will know the 
rogue, the rascal, the atheist, who has dared to steal, keep, and make 
use of the quarter’s rent of the chapel, resigned in your favor by your 
uncle, the canon. But pray tell me, Senor Sacristan, what may be the 
total yearly rent of the said chapel?” ‘A plague light on you,” cried 
the ecclesiastic ; “am I obliged to give you an account of my affairs?” 
With these words he felt for his handkerchief, but it was no longer in 
his pocket. ‘he rogues had taken off his attention with their imperti- 
nence, in order that Don Fernand might examine his pockets. The 
poor sacristan went, therefore, to relate his adventure to his uncle, the 
canon, without purse or handkerchief. 

While the two vagabonds were complimenting each other on their 
dexterity, their satisfaction was a little diminished by the address of a 
common porter. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, slapping them on the shoul- 
ders, “‘do you belong to the profession?’ ‘* What do you mean?’ 
replied Fustian. ‘fl mean that you are marvelously skillful in it,” 
said the other ; “ but how dare you make yourselves free of this city 
without first paying your respects to Senor Roguentire! No honest 
pickpocket can conscientiously dispense with such civility. You 
should at least write to the good man, for he is at once the master, 
support, and father of us all. [ will tell you, too, as a friend, that it 
may cost you dear to treat him with neglect. 

*T thought,” said Fustian, haughtily, ‘‘ that theft was a trade which 
every one was free to exercise. However, respect is due to the laws 
of the land in which we may happen to be, and if your worship will 
be good enough to introduce us to your illustrious chief, we will follow 
you with the more confidence, because we perceive that your worship is 
an initiate.” 

* Your worship is right,” replied the young man. “ It is true that 
I am yet in my apprenticeship, but in three months I hope to be 
admitted a master of the craft, and then | may serve God, and all 
honest people.” ‘‘ How!” cried Fustian ; ‘I never thought that the 
service of God was the object of the profession.” ‘‘ Senor,” rejoined 
the young man, “ [ am not a perfect theologian, but I assure you, that, 
by virtue of the government of Senor Roguentire, it would be hard to 
lead more pious lives than we do. We say the rosary once a week ; 
we are scrupulous about robbing on Fridays, and nothing would tempt 
us to it on Saturdays. Moreover, we will not even look at a wench 
who bears the name of Mary.” 

All this discourse took place on the way to Senor Roguentire’s house. 

Scipio. Are you far from it? 

Brutus. No: we have just arrived. Its appearance was not very 
magnificent. We were shown into a low hall, whose whole furniture 
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consisted of several rush mats, some foils which hung against the 
walls, an ill-carved image of Our Lady, beneath which was a hassock, 
and an earthen pan full of holy water. ‘There were in this apartment 
two bravoes by profession. ‘They wore enormous mustachios, broad- 
brimmed hats, and long swords. ‘There were also three porters, a blind 
man, and two old men, who were clad in black and wore rosaries, each 
bead as big as a pigeon’s egg. Presently entered an old woman, who, 
without saying a word to any one, took some of the holy water, knelt 
before the image, kissed the ground thrice, thrice raised her hands to 
heaven, and then joined the conspany. 

A few minutes after, the renowned Roguentire arrived. I stared 
at him with all my eyes. He was about forty, tall, swarthy, black- 
bearded, fiery-eyed, and his eyebrows met. He wore a broad cutlass 
in a broad belt. His hands were short and hairy, his fingers were thick, 
and a dense smoke exhaled from his nostrils with an audible noise. 

The company rose to do him reverence. Our guide introduced my 
young masters, as two zealous professors, who solicited the honor of 
practising under his direction. ‘‘ With all my heart,” said Roguen- 
tire : ‘ but what can they do?” 

**We can manage the cards,” cried Fustian, ‘‘ so as never to lose ; 
we can explore pockets; and we can “Fie, fie!” said the 
chief, “is that all you know? These are mere threadbare tricks ; 
the youngest novice is master of them.” ‘ Alas!” replied Rinconet, 
** we are truly ashamed of our ignorance.” And as he spoke, some 
natural tears trickled down his cheeks. ‘ Do not be cast down, my 
sons,’ said Roguentire; ‘‘ you are now in a school where no pains 
will be spared in your education. If you have but zeal and courage, 
you will soon reach the perfection of the art.” 

While the general was speaking, one of the sentinels entered, and 
advised them that the vagabond alguazil was upon them. 

Scipio. 1 own that I should not be sorry to see every one of your 
friends taken and hanged. 

Brutus. The word alguazil created general alarm; but Roguen- 
tire took up the word. ‘ Let noonestir,” he cried. ‘ I have bought 
the alguazil and paid for him, and he watches for our safety, accord- 
ing to an article of a secret treaty that I made with the alcayde of 
police a few days ago. I shall soon come to an explanation with him.” 
With these words, he left the room. 

In a few minutes he retured, angry. ‘‘ Which of you,” he cried, 
“occupied the post at the court of the Holy Savior?’ “I did,” re- 
plied our guide. ‘‘ Why then,” cried Roguentire in a terrible voice, 
‘did you not account to me for the purse you took from a young ec- 
clesiastic? He is a kinsman of our sworn friend the alguazil. 
Restore the purse, instantly. Gentlemen, strict integrity is indispen- 
sable.” ‘The poor guide denied that he had ever seen the purse, but 
Roguentire, with fire in his eyes, had already laid his hand on his cut- 
lass, when Rinconet, to appease him, drew the purse from his pocket, 
and sacrificed it to the public good with a generosity that was admired 
by all present. ‘‘ Virtuous young man,” said Roguentire, “‘ I will give 
the purse to the alguazil ; but first receive the name of Great, which 
the society confers upon you.” Rinconet the Great then took his seat 
among the grand collars of the order 
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Presently two girls arrived, their faces encrusted with rouge, and 
with a certain air of effrontery characteristic of their standing in 
society. The arrival of these ladies, one of whom was saluted as the 
Clamberer and the other as the Lucky, diffused a general joy through 
the assembly. All sat down at table, and Roguentire called the old 
woman, who was yet at prayers before the image. ‘The pious old 
lady, who was the fence of the gang, replied in a trembling voice :— 

“ My dearest son, it is long since I renounced the vanities of this 
world. I am sorry I cannot breakfast with you, but 1 must go 
before noon to pay my homage, and light my tapers, at the shrine of 
Our Lady of Waters. I only came here to give you an account of 
last night’s transactions. ‘The Renegade and the Hundred-leet 
came to my house to hide a basket of fine linen, which they had 
acquired in the evening. It was a sad, a piteous sight, to see how 
the poor youths sweated under the burthen. I assure you, that if you 
had seen the moisture stream down their cheeks, you would have taken 
them for holy martyrs. ‘They did not open the basket or count the 
linen; such is their confidence in my integrity. Besides, the poor 
boys were in great haste to pursue a shepherd, whom they had seen 
selling his flock for ready money in the market. I know not whether 
they overtook him, but I do know that 1 have not even looked at 
the basket. Oh, Lord! Yes, son Roguentire, may I never see 

*aradise, if the basket is not as honest, for me, as the mother that 
bore me.” 

** No doubt of it, mother,” replied Roguentire. ‘ As soon as it is 
dark, I will go and take an inventory of the linen in person, and | will 
distribute it with my usual impartiality.” ‘‘ As you please, my son,” 
said the old Keg ; for so was she named. ‘ But it is quite late, and I 
feel a weakness at my stomach. Give me a drop, a very little drop of 
wine, to strengthen me.” ‘“ Right, mother,’ said the Clamberer, 
seizing a botile as big as a barrel, from which she filled a large cup, 
holding half a pint at least, and presented it to the old lady. The 
worthy saint took it in both hands, and having blown away the froth, 
*‘ you have filled it full, daughter, very full,” said she, “ but God will 
give me grace to see the bottom.” With these words she swallowed 
it ata draught, and then, sighing deeply, exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven be 
merciful and comfortable to you, dear daughter, for you have been 
merciful and comfortable to me. Your wine is excellent, but I fear 
that it will not set well on an empty stomach. Give me a little more 
of it.” 

“* Never fear, mother,’ said the Clamberer, filling the cup again ; 
‘it is too old to give any one the headache.” ‘1 hope so,” replied 
Madam Keg, * and, beside, the Holy Virgin will have me in her gra- 
cious keeping. Now look in your pockets, dear daughters, and see if 
you have not some little coin for me, to purchase the tapers 1 have 
vowed.” ‘‘QO yes, mother Keg,” cried the Lucky, ‘ take these two 
pieces, and burn the candle you buy with them before St. Michael. If 
you can get two for the money, you may burn one of them to St. 
Blaize. ‘hey are my patrons. I should like to burn another to 
St. Lucy, for she cured me of a weakness in the eyes; but I have no 
more money, and [ will pay all their dues at once before long.” ‘ You 
will do wisely to do so, daughter,” said the old woman. ‘‘ Never stint 
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the blessed saints in candles; for your salvation depends apon it.” 
So saying, she went out with the money. 

As soon as she was out of hearing, Senor Roguentire, who kept the 
affairs of the society in the very best order, commanded the register to 
be brought. ‘This book contained a list of the blows which his subjects 
had been hired to bestow during the past week, whether with the 
cudgel, or the flat of the sword. ‘These services were always paid in 
advance, as a matter of course. Having satisfied himself that the 
money had been fairly earned, and that all compliments of this kind 
had been delivered according to their address, the scrupulous Roguen- 
tire assigned his people their stations, and gave avery distinguished 
one to Rinconet and Fustian. They were ordered to patrol from the 
Golden Tower to the Moorish Castle till the following Sanday, and 
were even allowed to extend their excursions as far as St. Sebastian ; 
that being neutral ground, where all rogues were allowed to labor in 
their vocation indiscriminately. 

Each having received his orders, Roguentire broke up the assembly, 
at the same time announcing that there would be another on Sunday, 
when a treatise would be read, composed by one of the most learned 
professors of the fraternity. ‘The company dispersed ; and I, Ng rae 
by what I had seen and heard, took leave of my masters, and ¢ 
Seville, as soon as the door was opened, promising myself never ; 
revisit a city where religion is blended with the most absurd supersti- 
tion, where the police is so bad, and where manners are so corrupt, 
that miscreants hold their councils almost publicly, without fear of 
punishment. 

Scipio. I was sure that you would not stay long with Messrs. Fus- 
tian and Rinconet. 

Brutus. Alas! my friend ; the next masters | had were not much 
better. They were strolling players. After many adventures, I arrived 
in Valladolid, where the first thing I saw was yourself, carrying a 
lanthorn to enlighten the steps of him who takes such good care of the 
poor of this hospital, the good Mahudes. You had the appearance of 
being contented and happy. I wished to be your companion, and to 
do penance fer the vagabond life Thad led. In that good resolution, I 
seated myself at the hospital door to wait for you. 

While | was waiting, I saw four men arrive, who could not pass 
each other without a word of ceremony. One was a poet, another an 
alchymist, the third a geometrician, and the last a projector.“ Sir,”’ 
said the poet to the geometrician, “ it is very strange, that after having 
labored thirty-two years on one work, though Horace only prescribes 
ten,—after having written a poem, whose subject i is grand and new, 
whose style is pure, whose episodes are interesting, whose arrangeme nt 
is perfect, in short, the most heroic and sublime poem that has ap- 
peared since the Iliad ,— it is very strange, I say, that I have never been 
able to find a prince, who would accept the ‘dedication, and pay the 
expense of printing.” 

“* Much worse luck has been mine,” said the alchymist. ‘ If some 
grandee would have made me the least pecuniary advance, I should 
have been at this moment richer than ever Craesus was.” “‘ How so?” 
cried the geometrician. ‘1 tell you the truth, Sir,” rejoined the al- 
chymist. ‘I have discovered the philosopher’s stone : that is to sav, 
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I know how to make it, and [ only want a little money, to avail myself 
of my discovery.” 

** What will you say, then,” said the geometrician, ‘‘ when I tell you 
what has happened tome? I have been seeking the quadrature of the 
circle twenty-five years. Iam so near my end now, so very near, that 
it is as good as in my pocket ; and yet there is a hair’s breadth between 
me and it, which I cannot get over. However, I am sure of success 
before long.” 

** Alas, gentlemen,” said the projector, “‘the king of Spain is very 
ungrateful. I have several times given him advice that would have 
made him the greatest of monarchs ; and he has not even deigned to 
answer my letters. Nevertheless, | have a project, that ought to make 
me rich, or | am greatly mistaken. I will tell you what it is, and you 
shall see how easily his catholic majesty may pay the national debt in 
a single year. I propose to the king to command all his subjects, be- 
tween fourteen and sixty, to fast once a month, and pay into the royal 
treasury the money they would have spent on their appetites that day. 
There are certainly more than three millions of persons of the age I 
have mentioned, in Spain. ‘The poorest cannot spend less than a real 
and a half a day, and I will suppose that the richest spends no more. 
You will grant, Senor Geometrician, that my fast will be as good as 
four millions and a half of reals a month in the king’s pocket; and 
this tax is not at all burthensome. On the contrary, the subject will 
serve God and his country at the same time, and I give him an oppor- 
tunity to be a good Christian and a good patriot at once.” 

All agreed that there was something plausible in this project. The 
four, after praising each other very highly on the score of talent, 
entered the hospital together, and each received a two-penny bow! of 
soup with many thanks. 

I entered with them. I was civil, nay polite, to you, and you ren- 
dered me the like. ‘The good man Mahudes was willing to take me 
into his service, and I became your comrade. Since that time, dear 
brother, I have learned that, to be happy, one must keep good company. 


, 


Here day broke, and the Two Dogs lost the gift of speech. 


EPIGRAM. 
On a Volume of Poems, with a Portrait. 


Nature decreed that every dunce 
Should only fill one spot at once ; 

But not contented at his glass 

To frame an evanescent ass, 

The bard has stamped each precious trace, 
And libeled man to show his face! 
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Tuatr unmixed happiness is not to be found on earth, all readily 
admit. But many are so callous-hearted, that occurrences, which 
make the sensitive miserable, are, to them, trifles, light as air, and 
are as little heeded. The wonder, however, is not, that some are and 
some are not happy; but, that those, whose days are passed in acts of 
piety and benevolence, should be made to drink deeply of the cup of 
sorrow, should be doomed to have their reasonable hopes and just ex- 
pectations blasted, and should eventually sink under their afflictions 
into an early grave; while those, who never, from their birth, once 
honored heaven or hallowed earth, who neither fear God, nor do one 
redeeming act of charity or mercy, should be surrounded by all the 
blandishments of life, the riches, honor and glory of the world,—these 
are things, which seem to furnish proof conclusive, that there is a 
hereafter, and that equal and exact justice will ultimately be awarded 
to all our race. 

These reflections were in part suggested by the melancholy story of 
a beautiful girl, who, at an early age, died broken-hearted, the victim 
of disappointed love. This story we propose briefly and concisely to 
narrate. Its melancholy catastrophe, although some thirty or forty 
years have elapsed since it occurred, is still fresh in the memory of a 
few of the inhabitants of the village, which was the birth and burial 
place of as fair a flower as was ever nipped in the bud. 

As but few individuals are connected with the incidents of the story, 
it is not necessary to particularize the inhabitants of the village. That 
it was on an equality, in the number and variety of its people, with 
any of our smaller inland New-England towns, a bare enumeration 
will be sufficient to prove; for it had a pious and zealous clergyman, 
a skillful and friendly physician, one or two sons of Vulcan and St. 
Crispin, dapper storekeepers and buxom lasses, esquires, and gentle- 
men high in rank in the militia. Of this last class, it was blessed with 
an abundance, having the whole gradation, from a general of division 
to a private. 

To the clergyman, it is fit and proper that the reader should have a 
more formal introduction. In height, he was about six feet. His 
complexion was sallow, approaching to the copper-colored hue of the 
Aborigines of America, and like them, too, his eye was black and 
lustrous. His manners were repulsive, and in his religious opinions, 
he was rigidly orthodox. His heart, however, was keenly alive to all 
the nobler and gentler impulses of our nature; and he was honored 
and respected in his sacred office. He had been several years a wid- 
ower; and a lovely daughter, just entering upon her seventeenth 
year, was, at the period to which we refer, the being in whom he had 
‘** garnered up his heart.” Her angel form and feature were but the 
index of her soul. Her father had watched, with all a parent’s fond- 
ness, the budding beauties of her mind and person. He had observed 
the quiet, dove-like kindness, with which she ministered to his com- 
forts, and the patience and constancy, with which she attended the 
sick-bed of the afflicted and wo-worn members of his flock, as well as 
the gentleness, with which she dispensed relief to those in want. The 
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esteem and love he felt for her frequently excited t)> liveliest emotions 
in his bosom; and there were moments when he looked upon her as 
little less than an emanation from the Divinity; and whilst under the 
influence of these feelings, without being himself aware of the idola- 
try, his spirit bowed in adoration and worshiped her as an angel of light. 

Several of the young men, natives of the town, had, at an early 
period, strayed away to seek their fortunes in the great world. Among 
these, there was one, some ten years older than the clergyman’s 
daughter, who had in his boyhood entered the merchant service, and, 
from the humblest capacity, had risen to the rank of Captain ; and he 
was esteemed, by a late eminent merchant, as one of the most accom- 
plished and skillful of those to whom he entrusted his ‘ rich argosies.” 

The success and good fortune of his friend, were sources of gratifi- 
cation to the clergyman ; and on his return from each succeeding voy- 
age, the captain met with a warm and cordial reception at the parson- 
age. At an age when he was incapable of rightly understanding his 
loss, death deprived him of his father. His mother still survived, and 
received from him all the attention which is due from child to parent. 
Her conduct, however, had been imprudent, and her character was 
bad. This he keenly felt and deeply regretted; but as it did not 
appear to affect him personally, he did not suffer it to deprive him of 
his equanimity of mind and temper. He still continued to receive, 
from the clergyman and his daughter, the cheering smile, the cordial 
welcome, which were so dear to him. ‘The stain cast upon the mother’s 
character did not soil the reputation of her son, nor cloud the happi- 
ness he felt at each returning visit to his native village, and the pastor’s 
friendly mansion. Years passed away in alternate departures and 
returns ; and the attachment which time and occasional absence had 
only tended to strengthen, gradually ripened in the bosoms of the 
captain and his lady-love, and at length gained such an ascendency, 
that their affection for each other seemed a part of their existence. 

The clergyman, although in most things shrewd and observing, had 
not foreseen the consequences of the captain’s visits at his house. 
The mutual partiality of his daughter and the captain had long been 
observed by the villagers ; their union had been predicted by many a 
fire-side assembly, and rumor had even fixed the day for their nuptials ; 
yet the clergyman was wholly unconscious of the nature of their 
attachment. When his assent was requested to their union, the un- 
welcome and unexpected request occasioned both consternation and 
surprise. As soon as his feelings permitted, he refused, in the most 
positive terms, to give his consent. Not because he had any objections 
to the captain ; for his character was without blemish, his person was 
handsome, and his circumstances were easy; but because,—the captain 
being so much his daughter’s senior, and not knowing the state of her 
heart,—he supposed that their union was to her a matter of indifference, 
and the good clergyman was not willing that his daughter, by marrying 
the son, should place herself in a situation to be brought in contact 
with his abandoned and degraded mother. 

Accustomed as she was to yield implicit obedience to the commands 
of her father, the daughter heard without a murmur his cruel decision. 
Not a word of remonstrance escaped her lips. She enjoyed, for a brief 
season thereafter, the society of her lover. She gazed with emotions 
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of pleasure on his manly and well proportioned form, and listened to 
the sound of his voice, which was rich music to her ears. But soon 
the calls of business compelled him to leave once more his native vale, 
and to bid adieu to the clergyman and his daughter. For a while she 
found a solace in the performance of her duties; but ever and anon 
her imagination turned towards her absent lover. Her fancy frequently 
presented to her mind the picture of his gallant bark, surrounded by 
sea and sky, pursuing its course over the world of waters, to procure 
the spices and perfumes, the gold and gems, and all the varied articles 
of luxury or of comfort, which commercial enterprize brings to our 
shores. But soon, the hopelessness of her attachment made her feel 
more deeply the harshness of her parent’s refusal, and her health began 
rapidly to decline. The physician’s friendly aid was invoked, but, as 
he could not ‘‘ minister to a mind diseased,” his skill was of no avail ; 
and she became gradually more unwell, until apprehensions were en- 
tertained, that her disease would terminate fatally. A change of air 
was recommended, and, soon after, the clergyman and his daughter left 
the village to visit the springs at Saratoga. No benefit was derived from 
the waters, and, after the lapse of a few weeks, they commenced their 
homeward journey. But, before they reached home, she became so en- 
feebled, that she had not strength enough to walk from the carriage to 
the house. At this period, she breathed in her father’s ear the story of 
the depth and unalterable nature of her affection for the captain. ‘Then 
it was that the conviction flashed upon his mind, that she was falling a 
sacrifice to the injustice of which he had been guilty, in visiting the 
sins of the parent upon the son, and refusing to sanction the union of 
his daughter to a man every way worthy of her, because of the miscon- 
duct of his mother. As he enfolded his daughter in his arms, to 
remove her from the carriage to the bed, his whole frame shook with 
the intensity of his emotion. He sought to relieve the agony of his 
feelings, by assuring her of his consent to their union. He kneeled at 
her bedside, and besought Heaven to spare him his only solace, his 
loved and lovely daughter. But his consent had been too long delayed 
and was now of no avail. ‘ The iron had entered her soul.” In one 
short week from this time, her spirit returned to God who gave it. 
The intelligence of her death spread with lightning rapidity through 
the village, and mourning pervaded every family. When the day for 
her funeral came, a larger assemblage was congregated, than had ever 
before been witnessed. It was a beautiful sunny day, early in June. 
The face of nature seemed decked in Eden freshness. The varied 
tints and foliage of the trees and flowers were destined to bloom til] 
autumn. ‘They were not to be cut off, as was the heroine of our sad 
story, in the spring-time of their existence ; for “leaves have their 
time to fall, but thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death.” No 
eulogium was pronounced over the departed, for no words, that human 
lips could have uttered, would have appeared proper on this occasion ; 
and in mute and unbroken silence the immense funeral assembly fol- 
lowed her remains to their last earthly resting place. 

The wrongs inflicted by parents upon their children are generally 
without the slight palliative which may be urged to excuse the conduct 
of the clergyman. But the objection to the character of the mother 
partakes of that Pharisaical spirit, which prompted the exclamation, 
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‘* Stand off—I am holier than thou.”’ ‘T’o those, who make merchan- 
dize of their daughters, and sacrifice their happiness on the altar of 
avarice or ambition, the great moral lesson, which our story incul- 
cates, is commended. The sacrifice in this instance was great indeed. 
The noble-hearted girl had so much reverence for the obligation, 
which duty enjoined, of obeying the commands of her parent, that she 
gave up her lover without a murmur; and only revealed her regret 
that she had bestowed her heart where she must withhold her hand, 
when her mental torture had consumed her heart, and she felt that she 
must die ere she could again behold the being, for whom, except her 
father, she would alone wish to live. 

But if the fault which the clergyman committed was great, the retri- 
bution was terrible. He was told in language as plain as looks can 
tell, by every invalid, by every child, and by nearly every individual 
in the village, that they had lost their dearest and best friend, and that 
they considered him the cause of their loss. At the parsonage, by 
every thing around he was reminded of his daughter ; and particularly 
and forcibly by the recollection of those endearing attentions, which he 
had been accustomed to receive at her hands, but which were now 
wanting. In his walks, she was ever present to his mind; and at 
church, too, though her seat was unoccupied, her form haunted his 
imagination. His mind and body became so much exhausted, that he 
came to a resolution to leave the village. At his request; his connec- 
tion with the church was dissolved, and he removed to a distant part 
of the state, where, though he still suffered, his sufferings were less 
intense. 

Some months after, the captain returned. The intelligence that his 
loved one had ‘‘ bowed her head and died” did not surprise him; for 
he knew the sensibility of her nature, and had feared such a result. 
He spent many days at her tomb, meditating upon her virtues; and 
just previous to his departure, he caused a plain marble slab, white as 
her own purity, and bearing a suitable inscription, to be erected, to 
mark the place of her abode in the “ city of silence.” 


MAINE. 


Tue state of Maine, which lies in about the latitude of the middle 
and south of France, contains nearly as many square miles of territory 
as the remaining part of New-England ; and, though situated down 
east, (towards which place every step is supposed by some to descend,) 
it yet contains the highest land in New-England, if not in the United 
States. The climate, like that of the other countries on the coast of 
North-America, is colder than in the corresponding latitudes in Europe, 
which is owing, in some degree, to the prevalent north-easterly winds, 
but still more to extensive swamps and wet grounds, which will be 
much improved by cultivation. 

The winters usually last five months, and though our southern 
brethren imagine that the country is then a gloomy desert, and that 
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the inhabitants pass the time like dormice or marmots, it is the very 
time of business and jollity. ‘The farmer, lumberman, merchant, and 
in fact all classes of people, are never ready for the snow to be gone, 
in the spring ; they wish it would “ hold on about a fortnight longer.” 
A winter of South-Carolina, or, indeed of Maryland, would be a 
calamity to the country ; the farmer would be unable to carry his pro- 
duce to market; the trader would find few customers; the lumberman 
would be interrupted in his business, and the lover would lose his 
sleigh-ride. 

The weather in winter is not a great deal colder than in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode-Island or Connecticut, but is much more steady ; and (as 
a person of one of these states once observed to me) “ it is cold and 
wintry in Maine in the proper season ; but here, at that time, we have 
all weathers.” 

The large rivers, in general, run southerly ; that part of the St. 
John’s, however, which is in this state, flows to the east. Natives of 
Maine, who are accustomed to hear only the largest streams called 
rivers, are tempted to laugh at the taste of the good people of Massa- 
chusetts, where every petty brook has this name. I recollect that, when 
once traveling i in the county of Bristol, in company with several gen- 
tlemen acquainted in that part of the country, on coming in sight of a 
stream larger than usual, I inquired of one of the party the name of the 
brook, and was answered with a solemn countenance, that it was 
“Taunton great river.” 

The waters of the streams of Maine, generally, have a very swift 
motion, with numerous falls and high banks. Considering these two 
circumstances in connexion with the great number of streams in the 
state, and the facility with which materials may be transported by 
means of the navigable waters, it is easily perceived that Maine has 
manufacturing advantages, which, perhaps, no other state possesses. 

The rivers are separated by ranges of highlands, two or three thousand 
feet in height ; at the heads of the Penobscot, Kennebec and Andros- 
coggin, there is an immense cluster of mountains. In the centre of 
these, Mount Katahdin rises upwards of six thousand feet, and is the 
highest mountain in the United States ;* other mountains near it have 
nearly the same elevation. ‘The view from Katahdin is most sublime. 
Innumerable lakes and ponds are seen surrounding its base, which, in 
the sun beams, appear like so many mirrors. ‘The whole of the valley 
of the Penobscot and Kennebec is discerned from this mountain, and 
the highlands separating them, and those bounding them on each side, 
appear like immense waves. Nota single human habitation is seen. 
It is no unpleasant sensation to have that melancholy feeling excited 
by sitting on some jutting crag of this rugged, gigantic pile, in the 
autumn, and viewing the shining Jakes and the winding rivers, which 
show like so many veins of silver drawn. through the forest in the 
vales below. The trees (which, in this part of Maine, are of a mixed 
growth of hard and soft wood,) present a uniform aspect. The neigh- 
boring mountains look lonely, and yet have a wild and terrible appear- 
ance ; they are composed ‘of ragyed rocks near the summit, which 
stand out in bold relief, and are entirely destitute of vegetation ¢ at the 
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height of four thousand feet. ‘The ascent of Mount Katahdin is ragged 
and precipitous ; but the top spreads out into a broad plain, with a 
superficies of nearly eight hundred acres. No Indian dares to ap- 
proach this mountain, unless accompanied by a number of white men ; 
they suppose that Majahonda, or the author of evil, resides upon it ; 
even when they proceed up and down that part of the Penobscot river, 
which passes at no great distance from its base, they keep a profound 
silence. A ridge ot highlands separates the waters flowing into the 
Atlantic ocean from those flowing into the St. Lawrence; but the 
height of this ridge has been determined only where the road from 
Hallowell to Quebec crosses it. It has an elevation of two thousand 
and two feet. 

The valleys of the rivers are generally sufficiently level in a lon- 
gitudinal direction for the purpose of rail roads. The coast, also, 
is usually level, especially in the south-eastern part of the state. 
Large bogs are found in many parts of Maine ; one,near the head of 
Passadumkeag river, (a branch of the Penobscot, emptying into it on 
the eastern side, about seventy miles from its mouth,) is more than fil- 
teen miles in length, and seven or eightin breadth, and extends into 
the valley of the St. Croix. Another, at the source of the river Mo- 
lunkus, a branch of the Mattawamkeag, which empties into the Penob- 
scot about a hundred miles from its mouth, is about the same in ex- 
tent. On entering these immense oceans of moss, we experience the 
same impressions as the Baron de Humboldt in the //anos of the river 
Oronoco ; the sky and earth appear to meetat a great distance; an 
eternal and death-like stillness reigns all around, and we feel our- 
selyes alone in the vast expanse. The Penobscot Indians defeated 
the Mohawks in Passadumkeag Bog, at a time when they were invaded 
by that restless and warlike nation, long before the settlement of the 
country by Europeans; the remains of the slain warriors are said to 
be occasionally found in a complete state of preservation in the soft 
muck. Many of these bogs, it is plainly to be seen, were formerly 
lakes; and many of the present ponds and lakes are gradually filling 
up, and seem destined to share the fate of the celebrated fowling-pond 
of King Philip. 

Most of the rivers and streams, in passing out from a bog or lake, 
are broken by waterfalls. ‘The Penobscot, soon after leaving Chesun- 
cook lake, has a tremendous cataract, called ‘‘Grand Falls; it 
passes over ledges, descending fifty feet almost perpendicular, and for 
nine miles below this place the water runs with amazing velocity, and 
appears of a milky whiteness. ‘Ten persons, forming a family, 
entirely detached from the rest of the world, live at the foot of 
the Grand Falls, and apparently enjoy themselves in the solitude 
and amidst the tremendous roar of the waters. When asked 
how they can content themselves to live in the wilderness, fifty miles 
from inhabitants ; they say that they ‘“‘ are poor and must live some- 
where, and like better to live in the woods, where they have enough 
to eat and drink with little labor, than to live among folks, and drudge 
or starve.” Indeed, it is not easy to imagine that they should ever be 
in want of drink ; and as for food, the great quantity of fish which are 
always found at the bottom of a water-fall, and the vegetables of a 
garden, abundantly supply them. Near the mouth of the Mattawam- 
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keag (a branch of the Penobscot, about the size of the Merrimac at 
Lowell,) at the outlet of a lake or expansion of the river called Jems- 
kitticook dead-water, there is a fall, called “‘ Slugundy,” and imme- 
diately below this another, called ‘‘ Gordon’s Falls.” At each of these 
places, the river is hemmed in between enormous rocks, not sixty feet 
apart. Slugundy is a series of little falls, and is about sixty rods in 
length ; the river runs, or rather flies along, in a zigzag manner, and 
appears like a whirlwind of smoke and flame. A person who carried 
the United States mail to Houlton, a few years ago, in coming down 
the river in a batteau with a single passenger, was sucked into the 
fall by the force of the current, and himself, the passenger and bat- 
teau, were ground to pieces in an instant. 

At Gordon’s Falls, the water pours over a smooth, perpendicular 
ledge, twenty-five feet in height. On the night of the fourteenth of 
October, 1831, I encamped with several men on the very verge of the 
bank at the foot of the cataract. The river was then swollen by rains to 
the size of the Penobscot in ordinary seasons, and, instead of falling 
twenty-five feet perpendicular as usual, the quantity of water was so 
great that it only made a curve at this place: the velocity, however, 
was inconceivable, and there was a violent rush of air in the direction 
of the stream. The appearance by moonlight, (for the moon at that 
time shone with a dazzling brightness,) was most splendid, and though 
the evening was chilly, and even cold, | passed several hours on a 
rock projecting over the stream, listening to the tremendous roar, and 
watching the snaky furrow in the rushing waters, as they glistened 
and danced in the moon-beams, darting by with the velocity of light- 
ning. ‘There are many other beautiful water-falls in this state, some 
of which have a considerable degree of grandeur. 

A person accustomed to view the forests of tropical countries, 
where heat and moisture combine to produce the largest veget- 
ables, on arriving in the southern part of New-England, believes that 
the diminutive and scrubbed appearance of the trees, is owing to 
coldness of climate, and is tempted to think that another Samson 
might level these woods as a mower the grass of the prairie ; but, pass- 
ing to the upper part of Maine, he finds the forests composed of trees 
of enormous magnitude and height. Whole groves of pines, composed 
of trees from three to eight feet in diameter, and rising a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet, with no limbs except at the very top,* 
abound in this portion of the state. The hemlock, spruce, birch, 
maple, beech and cedar trees, which attain no great size in more 
southern regions, are three or four feet in diameter, and have an as- 
tonishing height. Even in the middle of summer, when the sun, 
blazes with all its splendor, the air, under the immense canopy of 
leaves and branches, is often chilly. On entering these forests from a 
scorching and dazzling sun, the cool air and darkened appearance is 
most delightful ; but, after traveling in them a fortnight or a month, 
when we again emerge to the habitation of man, we feel that we pass 
from night to day. Before experiencing this sensation, we have but a 
very imperfect conception of the phrase so often repeated by the Indian 
chiefs, when visiting the early settlements of this country—‘ You live 
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in the light, but we in darkness.” Lumber, it is well known is chiefly 
pine ; but lately, hemlock and spruce have been much used ; birch 
and maple are employed considerably for cabinet furniture. Why 
curled and bird’s-eye maple, which are found almost exclusively in 
Maine, are not used as extensively, and for as nice work as mahogany, 
is not easily perceived ; they are as hard, less liable to split, as sus- 
ceptible of receiving as fine a polish, and much more beautiful. 
In lumbering, a company of men from ten to fifty, with the proper 
number of oxen, proceed to the place where they are to chop, and 
commence operations by clearing a place to camp. Their camp is 
constructed of logs about the size of a barrel, and is shaped much like 
a shed, except that an aperture is left in the roof near the front, 
through which a fire, resembling Vulcan’s fournaises ardens, night 
and day, continually streams, and keeps the inmates, (not all perhaps 
of the order bimand) in a state not very different from that of M. Chau- 
bert in a hot oven. Into this “establishment,” as they call it, all 
their provisions and other ‘‘ munitions of mouth” are brought, and 
arranged in such a manner as to form beds, chairs and tables. If any 
one should suppose that they lacked the luxuries of life, he would, 
perhaps, be mistaken: for though their tea and coffee may be made 
in a camp-kettle, and drunk from tin dippers, their bread baked in the 
ashes, and their slapjacks cooked in a frying pan, they at least have all 
that is necessary, even of soap and water, notwithstanding the tint of 
their skin may be intermediate between lampblack and a leg of bacon. 
Their labors, sufficient to frighten men unaccustomed to the greatest 
hardships, are considered as diversion. ‘Their evenings are passed in 
the relation of fairy legends, in ‘ singing the songs of other times,” or, 
what is still more frequent, in viewing some desperate combat at fisti- 
cuffs, between two champions, who are desirous of giving the blood 
a free circulation, and of keeping all parts of the system in exercise, 
as well as to shew their pugilistic propensities. 

All this is sport indeed compared with the dangers and labors which 
they are destined to encounter when their logs are to be floated, fifty 
or a hundred miles, down the stream. Then every ledge, eddy or whirl- 
pool, is sure to detain a portion, and not unfrequently they all lodge 
together on some rapid, from which they must be disengaged, one by 
one, at the constant hazard of life. These dangers are despised by 
lumbermen ; and, turning their batteaux over their heads at night, they 
laugh at the queerest joke which is heard in the group, and, throwing 
themselves on the naked earth, sleep with as much complacency as a 
king in his palace. 

The forests of Maine are filled with game, and that of a size which 
promises some reward to the hunter. The moose and deer bound 
through the almost interminable wilderness in the northern parts; the 
caribou* skips over its bogs; while the bear, wolverene and wild cat 
find a safe retreat, though surrounded with inhabitants. It is no 
childish amusement to shoulder one’s rifle, and pursue the moose, 
caribou, deer or beaver, a hundred miles from human society, especially 
in the autumn, when an encounter with the two first is dangerous in 
the extreme. Caribous are usually found in groups, and, if a person Is 
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careful to keep to the leeward, they may be easily approached and 
shot. When one falls the rest seem at first to regard it with astonish- 
ment, and then play a variety of gambols around their dead compan- 
ion, giving the sportsman a fine opportunity to pick them off; but if he 
approach them to the windward, their smell is so delicate that they 
immediately perceive it, and scud off like the wind. It is amusing to 
see a drove of these animals in full flight on a bog so soft that a man 
would immediately sink ; their feet are spread out so as to have the 
body supported by a large area, and, at every spring, the hind leg 
touches the ground as far as the gambrel. 

Grouse (or partridges, as they are called) are very thick in the unset- 
tled portion, and so tame that I have destroyed a dozen in a flock with 
a walking cane without their attempting to fly; but near inhabitants 
they are very shy, and are roused at the sightof a man. The hunters 
say ‘ that the back-woods partridges are much like the back-woods men ; 
they are awkward, clumsy, and look at you with a fixed stare ; it is 
necessary to bein the company of gentlemen to learn activity and 
politeness.” The same observation might be made with regard to the 
fish in the unfrequented lakes m the northern parts; I have often 
seen trout, weighing twenty or thirty pounds,* speared with a sharp 
stick. 

Maine is well fitted for grazing, and, although no great attention is 
yet paid to this branch of agriculture, upwards of fifteen thousand 
horned cattle and ten thousand sheep are annually exported. Cattle 
of a small kind are of late generally raised in this state. When these 
were first sent to other parts of the country to be sold, they were de- 
spised ; ‘‘ Maine runts are not wanted,” it was said ; but now their su- 
periority over the larger breed is universally acknowledged. However, 
some people still suppose that the diminutive size is owing to climate, 
and I have seen many a stranger fixed in amazement at the sight of a 
drove of oxen of the old sort. Large quantities of hay are yearly sent 
to the southern cities to market. 

Maine has, perhaps, as great agricultural advantages as any other 
state in the Union. ‘The land which was first settled was on the coast 
and the large rivers, where it is generally poor ; a person, theretore, 
who formed his opinion of the soil from a visit to the country thirty 
years ago, has but an indifferent idea of it at at present, where many 
parts of the interior are covered with inhabitants. The immense 
ridges, lying between the rivers, are now considered by competent 
judges as having a soil equal to any other part of New-England ; most 
of the northern unsettled portion is excellent land. However, if four or 
five thousand square miles of territory at the north, are to be given up 
by regarding the bed of the river St. John as the highlands, separating 
the waters flowing into the Atlantic ocean, from those flowing into the 
river St. Lawrence, as is recommended by the Dutch king, to settle 
the dispute for territory between the United States and Great-Britain, 
we may qualify our observations by saying, that the better part of the 
state is lost. ‘The French settlement of Madawaska lies on the north 
bank of the St. John ; the inhabitants, who amount to upwards of two 
thousand, generally desire to come under the government of the United 
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States, but their fear of the English, (who often exert their power in a 
capricious and arbitrary manner) is so great, that they usually assert 
the contrary, except when they speak in confidence. I have sometimes 
conversed with the older inhabitants ; they say, “‘ Aprés que les Anglois 
avoient conquis le Canada, ils nous opprimérent, nous nous étions rétirés 
dans la forét pour jouir de notre liberté, mais ils nous avons suivis et ils 
nous tiennant le conteau d la gorge.” (After the English had conquered 
Canada, they oppressed us, and we fled to the wilderness to enjoy our free- 
dom, but they have followed us, and have us wholly in their power.) The 
English, living at this place, have a great degree of haughtiness, and, 
judging from their appearance, it is not hard to account for the phrase 
so common in Europe, “ as proud as an Englishman.” They seem to 
feel all their importance, and enlarge very much on the resources, of the 
province of New-Brunswick. I have never laughed more heartily, 
than in hearing one of them relate the exploits, and talk of the mil- 
itary talents, of Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell,* as though the 
United States would make but a meal for him, and, at the same time 
strutting about somewhat like a well dressed pedlar, or boot-black. 

This state, it is well known, has a very extensive seacoast ; and itis a 
common observation among the masters of vessels, that Maine has as 
many good harbors, as all the rest of the United States. Such a re- 
mark, no doubt, is an exaggeration ; but it may be safely asserted, that 
it possesses advantages, in this respect, superior to any other state, and 
perhaps to the larger portion of the Union. It therefore seems to be 
marked out for a commercial state, and in fact, from its present situa- 
tion with respect to navigation, it is easily seen that the inhabitants are 
not unmindful of their advantages. ‘Twelve years ago the amount of 
tonnage owned in Maine was one hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
or twelve and one half per cent. of the whole in the United States. 
This proportion is not only greater, at present, but constantly increas- 
ing. Yankees do themselves the justice to believe that they are 
the most enterprizing people in the universe, and certainly the inhab- 
itants of Maine have an undoubted right to claim the precedence of 
their brethren. ‘The fact that they own one eighth of the tonnage of 
the whole Union, though there are but few capitalists in the state, is a 
plain proof of their adventurous spirit. ‘hey would be maniacst 
indeed, from mere inanition of ideas, if their minds were not employed 
in planning some scheme to grow rich, or in executing some undertak- 
ing, from which they expect to reap the advantage. 

Immense shoals of salmon, shad, and alewives ascend the rivers in 
the spring, and are taken in vast quantities. It is with mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and dread, that one stands on the bank of the Penob- 
scot or Kennebec towards evening, during this season of the year, when 
the streams are swelled with rains and melted snows. The water, cold 
and blackened, moves swiftly forward, whirling into eddies and bearing 
along innumerable ratts of lumber of various kinds, while the songs of 
the watermen resound over the waves. In the meantime, the fishermen 
are using the engines of destruction to the finny tribe, and the glisten- 
ing of the silver scales in the last beams of the setting sun, with the 
joyous hurrah, enliven the mind with the most cheering ideas. The 
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fishery on the coast of Maine might also be turned to great profit by 
the inhabitants ; but of the ten or eleven thousand men of this state, 
employed in navigation in its various branches, there are not many who 
are content to improve advantages so near at hand. 

Many of the inhabitants living near the sea, and on the innumera- 
ble islands at little distance from the shore, pass about equal portions 
of their time on the land and on the water, and, like amphibious ani- 
mals, are perfectly qualified for neither situation. As their attention is 
divided, their interest, like the man who attempted to sit on two chairs, 
generally finds the floor. ‘The Sea Serpent is often discovered on the 
coast ; the one seen at Boothbay last summer was larger than a barrel, 
and between a hundred and a hundred and fifty feet in length. His 
appearance must have been very terrible to deter Maine fishermen 
from attemping his capture ; for they regard a combat with the cacha- 
lot or ballena as a frolic, and must have understood that a prize of that 
kind would have been a fortune for a dozen of them. 

There are many literary and scientific institutions in Maine, of an 
order superior to academies; their funds, however, are not great, and 
the state for two successive years has refused the most of them any 
pecuniary aid. On this account the Gardiner Lyceum, an institution 
intended for the instruction in science of those persons who have 
occasion to make a practical application of its principles, has been 
discontinued. It is to be hoped, however, that its present state will 
not be permanent, as every practical man in the community is inter- 
ested in its revival. 

The earliest important settlements in Maine were made by English 
emigrants about the year 1630, a considerable quantity of land having 
been before purchased of the Indians, or rather, after the Indians had 
bargained away or been cheated out of a large portion of territory. The 
first proprietors of the country, or those to whom the king of 
Great-Britain granted certain tracts, thought it at least would do 
no harm to keep the natives quiet by buying their land ; that is, 
the Indians, having committed the horrid crime of being heathen, 
themselves, as Christians, of course, owned the soil, though they 
considered it prudent enough to put the Indians in good humor, by pre- 
senting them with divers showy trifles, of no use to either party. 
The Indians, finding themselves outwitted, and always treated with 
contempt by the English, of course, conceived themselves injured, and 
longed for revenge. They felt their strength also; for Maine was at 
that time possessed by many powerful tribes. The French on the north 
nurtured this hostile spirit, supplied them with arms, and urged them 
to fall on the unprotected settlements. It would have been astonishing 
had ignorant men, incited by so many motives, failed to exert their 
power in the destruction of their enemies. The colonists of Maine, 
therefore, experienced attacks from people, who knew no difference 
between war and extermination. The Indians were principally de- 
stroyed ; the only remaining tribes are the Passamaquoddies, the Penob- 
scots, and the St. Johns, consisting of about three hundred and fifty 
persons each. ‘These are but poor remnants of the celebrated Tarra- 
tines, who formerly held the Massachusetts Indians in constant dread 
of their incursions, and defeated the Mohawks several times when they 
were invaded by that warlike nation. I well recollect the sensation of 
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terror, excited in me when a boy at the sight of an Indian; stories of 
murder and rapine, of torture and captivity, were vivid in my recol- 
lection, and the half-concealed tomahawk and sheathed knife, by no 
means tended to quiet my apprehension. I imagined that the one 
would be buried in my head, or the other in my bosom, and perhaps 
either of these things would have been preferred to a life with such 
companions ; however, there is no great danger to be apprehended 
from them in their present situation, and I have seen many a poor 
Indian kicked and buffeted about without his even daring to show the 
least resentment. Their appearance at present is most wretched ; 
dressed in rags, they have lost their proud gait and demeanor. Desti- 
tute of property which they can command ; rendered by law incapa- 
ble of trading for themselves; receiving an annuity from the state 
sufficient to destroy all their natural energy in gaining a subsistence, 
their lives are passed between plenty and want; every exertion seems 
painful to them; hunting is no longer a diversion ; and though they 
still possess several townships, and more than a hundred beautiful and 
fertile islands in the Penobscot river, which they formerly cultivated, 
they have wholly renounced agriculture. The appearance of these 
islands is most delightful ; the larger portion of them are situated in a 
broad expanse of water, more resembling a lake than a river; many 
are destitute of trees, and others skirted with the flowering maple to 
the water’s edge ; the river hardly moves between them, and is always 
smooth and glassy, being sheltered by enormous trees which grow on 
its banks. 

Many names of rivers, towns, &c. in Maine are of Indian original, 
and are sufficiently uncouth to furnish amusement; such as Matta- 
wamkeag, Mattanaucook, Medunkyunk, Cobbossee, Contee, &c. ; the 
oddity in the application of other names is equally curious; for in- 
stance, a man might get up in Levant, warm his feet in Etna, and, the 
rest of the day, survey all the wonders to be found in Troy, Athens, 
and Rome, pass sorrowfully perhaps through Joy, and take tea in 
China. Again, one could easily take his horse from La Grange, and 
in the course of three days visit Paris, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, Mexico and Peru. However, “ names are but sounds,” and 
“words are wind,” and it would be hard indeed if the people of 
Maine could not indulge their whims in such things, since their neigh- 
bors have not been backward in setting them the example. They are 
by no means unapt in the other imitative arts, and their enterprize, 
combined with the natural advantages and present progress, will prob- 
ably, at no distant day, render Maine the first state in commerce and 
manufactures. In agriculture it must shortly equal all the rest of 
New-England ; its exports already amount to more than eight millions 
of dollars, though there are but four hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
in fact, as a writer has already observed, there is nothing that hinders 
Maine from becoming a rich and powerful state, but a lack of liberal 
sentiment. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA OFFICER. 
NO. I. 


Arter having spent my best yearsin my country’s service, now that 
time has whitened my locks, and age has stiffened my limbs, I have 
retired to the hospitable shelter of Applesbury alms-house, where, in all 
probability, I shall end my days, a pensioner upon the munificence of 
my native town. 

Had I passed my life in consulting my own pleasure and conven- 
ience, or in laboring for my own benefit, I should, perhaps, feel some 
emotions of shame, at that dependence upon public bounty, to which 
I find myself reduced. But, conscious that my untiring labors in the 
military service, are well deserving of reward ; and that my great and 
numerous sacrifices of my own private advantage to the public good, 
merit some recompense, I partake of such hospitality as the Apples- 
bury alms-house affords, without blushing, and without hesitation. 

For, unless I am deceived by self-love and the flattery of friends, I, 
too, might have attained fortune, as well as fame. Had I given my 
attention to forensic pursuits, I might have figured in the courts of 
law, and pocketed as heavy fees as any of my neighbors. Had my 
mind been beat upon trade and merchandize, I, too, might have strutted 
upon change, and talked of my ships, my commissions, and my factory 
stock. But, inflamed by a nobler ambition, I have lived poor,—I shall 
die poor,—and, like some of the heroes of antiquity, I shall most prob- 
ably be buried at the public expense. 

Nor does that noble impulse, which prompted my first exertions in 
the military service of my country, yet desert me. The pure flame 
burns bright and brilliant as ever; and, though I have no longer a 
sword to draw, or a horse to ride,—and indeed am utterly disabled, by 
my numerous infirmities, from active service in the field,—TI still see 
the means of conferring one more obligation upon my countrymen. 

It is observed, if I do not misrecollect, by an ancient historian, that 
the first and greatest glory is the performance of great actions, and 
that, next to their performance, the highest benefit is conferred upon 
mankind by describing them. I am ambitious of being distinguished 
in both ways; and, not content with those brilliant achievements, 
which marked the whole course of my military career, I have resolved 
to devote all the leisure I can secure, from my daily task of picking 
oakum, to committing to paper some brief reminiscences of my life 
and adventures. Not in the vain and foolish hope of glorifying my- 
self,—for self has never entered at all into my calculations ;—but with 
the design of reflecting what honor I can on the militia, of which I 
was a member ; and more particularly, of holding up, to the admiring 
eyes of all young militia officers, a model and exemplar for their imita- 
tion. And be not, young and ardent spirits! disheartened or dis- 
couraged, by any thing in my history, which may show the difficulties, 
the dangers or the mortifications, attending upon the military service. 
You are too brave to fear dangers; and mortification and disgrace 
must always be risked by those who aim at honor and renown. Press 
forward, then, in the glorious service you have undertaken ;—you who 
are lieutenants, strive to be captains,—you who are captains, labor to 
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be colonels,—and though you end your lives in an alms-house, with no 
better employment than picking oakum,—be assured, that the glorious 
consciousness of having borne a military commission, never will desert 
you, and that, through all the vicissitudes of fortune, you will still 
retain your title—and even the alms-house keeper, will call you— 
colonel ! 

I was born in the town of Applesbury, in the state of Massachusetts, 
and was left an orphan at an early age. I consider my family as very 
illustrious,—for though I neither know nor care who was my grand- 
father,—my father had borne a commission in the Massachusetts line 
of the revolutionary army—had served throughout the whole war, and 
was familiarly known in the town, as Major Ben Burdock. I was his 
only son,—indeed his only child,—and inherited at his death, not only 
the sword which had been presented to him for his gallant behavior at 
the battle of Saratoga, and a large portion of his military spirit,—but 
also a pretty little farm in the town of Applesbury, and three or four 
thousand dollars of personal property,—at that time, and in that place, 
avery considerable fortune. My guardians took good care, both of 
my estate and my education ; for, afier passing three or four years under 
the tuition of Parson Peabody, the minister of Applesbury, (in those 
days there were no academies,) I was sent to college ; and, having 
graduated with sufficient honor, I was placed in the office of Samuel 
Fairservice, an eminent counsellor, to pursue the study of the law. 

It has often happened in the history of great men, that they have 
displayed their genius at a very early age, and given indications, 
almost in infancy, of the surprising ability with which they were en- 
dowed. In order to ascertain whether my earliest years gave any 
tokens of that military talent, for which I was afterwards so celebrated, 
I sometime since, when I was at the height of my advancement, made 
very particular inquiries of the nurse who had charge of my infancy, 
and of the old woman to whom I first went to school. But though I 
endeavored, by all sorts of contrivances, to refresh their recollection,— 
having visited them in my regimentals, and taken with me the best 
musician in my regiment, whom I placed near the door, with orders to 
beat his drum all the while,—l could get nothing at all out of the 
old ladies, except,—what would seem to indicate rather a taste for 
music than for war,—that, in my younger days, I was particularly fond 
of beating on the bottom of an old tin kettlhe—and, what comes rather 
nearer the mark, that no dress ever gave me so much pleasure as a 
certain red jacket, a present from a good-natured aunt, which, when 
I once got it on, I never would consent, without the greatest difficulty, 
to have taken off. 

Indeed, [ am rather inclined to think, that my military genius was 
of that sort, which lies dormant, often for many years, unnoticed and 
unknown, till some lucky accident brings it to light, and displays it to 
the admiration of the world. Even as a bottle of Champaigne lies in 
the cellar, undistinguished, amid a multitude of other bottles, till, on 
some festive occasion, it makes its appearance at the dinner table, 
where it sparkles with a peculiar lustre, and diffuses a new gaiety among 
the guests. At any rate, [ was known at college, only as a studious and 
quiet youth,—and indeed had passed at least one year under the tuition 
of Mr. Fatrservice, before T began to display anv military aptitude 
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I recollect very well,—’t was a beautiful afternoon in the month of 
May ; I had been to take a little walk,—as a relief to the tedium of 
my legal studies,—with Marianne Fairservice ; and, as we were return- 
ing, we met the Applesbury Light Infantry, marching up the street. 
We had had a very pleasant walk ; I had been saying, [ hardly know 
what, to my companion ; but, at all events, we had made ourselves, 
mutually, very agreeable; and just as we turned down a bend in the 
road, that brought the Light Infantry in sight, I was in the midst of 
the most interesting of my speeches. But the attention of my auditor 
began suddenly to flag—‘t Oh! what a pretty green coat Captain Dog- 
gett has on! just see, too, what an elegant feather! Oh how grace- 
fully Ensign Barnicoat carries his colors! Ensign Barnicoat’s a sweet 
man, isn’t he ?—how well they march! what a pretty company ! let’s 
walk down this way, where we can see them better. Oh, don’t you 
admire the military /” 

I did not much like the interruption. However, I made the best of 
it—stopped suddenly short in the midst of my speech, which, if I am 
not much mistaken, was verging fast towards a declaration,—wished 
Captain Doggett, Ensign Barnicoat, and the whole company at the 
devil,—assured Miss Marianne, that nothing could give me greater 
pleasure, than the sight of such a beautiful corps,—and led her to a 
rising ground by the side of the road, from which we could observe the 
manceuvres of the company. 

Here it was, that—standing by the side of Marianne Fairservice, and 
watching the mancuvres of the Applesbury Light Infantry,—my des- 
tiny was revealed to me. The thought came upon me at once, with a 
violence, almost overpowering : the clanging of arms rang in the air; 
cocked hats and red feathers danced before my eyes; I was scarcely 
conscious of the exterior world. Captain Doggett and his company,— 
even my fair companion,—were, for a moment, forgotten. My father’s 
old revolutionary sword, seemed to place itself in my hand; I heard a 
flourish of trumpets, and a rolling of drums, and I became conscious, 
at once, that it was not in the quiet walks of peace, not in the dull 
and bloodless strife of the bar, that I was to be distinguished ; but on 
the stern battle field, at the May Inspection, and the Regimental 
Review. 

I attended Miss Fairservice to her father’s house,—talking most 
unintelligibly all the way, of drums, firelocks, broad-swords and 
espontoons. I returned to the training field ; and no sooner had Cap- 
tain Doggeti dismissed his company, than I stepped up to him, and 
offered myself as a recruit. He turned me over to his orderly sergeant, 
who enrolled my name in his book, and I started off, forthwith, to be- 
speak a uniform, and procure gun, cartridge-box, and other equipments. 

Such was the commencement of my military career ; and now for 
the first time, was it, that [ took musket in hand, for any purpose more 
noble than shooting a rabbit or a partridge. From this time forward, I 
was wholly devoted to the service of my country, and gave my whole 
time and attention to military affairs. My campaigns with the Apples- 
bury Light Infantry, and how, in due time that fine corps elected me 
to be its commander, shall be particularly related in my next number. 

Breiverornon Burvock. 
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WORDS TO WOMAN. 


Now, Lady fair, whoe’er ye be, 
List for a little space to me ; 
A little space ; I hold it crime 
To clip the skirts of lady’s time. 


And who is he, saith many a dame, 
That urges thus his idle claim ? 
Say, are the eyes his soul looks through 
The true poetic pattern—blue ? 
And is his talk of groves and bowers ? 
And are his pockets filled with flowers ? 
And is he famous? has he been 
Engraved on stone, like him of Lynn? 


A fiddlestick, romantic maid, 
For all your symbols of the trade ; 
As Heaven has made me, so am I, 
And Heaven knew best the how and why ; 
And as for fame, my neighbors say 
Some flattering things across the way, 
And in the papers far and wide 
I’ve seen my lines—but this aside. 


Then, Lady, list ; the swallow’s wing 
Is dripping with the dews of spring, 
And down my alley, dark and blind, 
One sprig, survivor of its kind, 
Comes bristling up the stones between, 
So thin, so crooked and so green, 
Like the last virgin left alone 
Of seven sweet daughters wooed and won. 
All thoughts, all looks, all words, all eyes, 
Are softening like the gentle skies ; 
And many a lip, that whispered ‘ No,’ 
Is wondering why it answered so; 
For ice, that scorned December’s noon, 
Melts ere it feels the breath of June; 
And Oh, when Heaven is warm above, 
The heart,—that pendulum of love— 
Beats faster, as if Time were seeing 
Its sweet intensity of being. 


Yes, spring has come—with all her train, 
Green leaves and “cuttie sarks’’ again, 
As if to make us all believe 
Earth paradise, and woman Eve! 


Now then beware ; a playful trip, 
A casual step, a careless slip, 
May chance to show the sun and air, 
What knights and ladies sometimes wear ; 
A hint must serve us for the nonce— 
And “honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


To one whose path is bare and wild— 
Who has no home, no wife, no child, 
Who, if he loves, must love alone 
Some dear abstraction of his own, 

Some truths may find their way more free 
Through the thin air of vacancy ; 

To see the goyernor and his aid, 

One should not join the cavalcade 
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Women from two extremes incline 
Towards one faint dividing line, 
From her, whom nature stamped a prude, 
Up to the ; fie, I can’t be rude; 
The lemonade, and eau-de-vie, 
That make our punch—society. 





And each should play a different part, 
To find an entrance to the heart ; 
What nature gave the one may hide, 
The other steal what she denied. 
Some borrowed glow, half-frozen maid, 
Will mellow down thy native shade ; 
A rose, a riband, and a curl, 
Will make one’s grandam seem a girl. 
But do not thou, luxuriant one, 
Lay bare thy richness to the sun. 
Not that my cheek is wont to burn— 
I walk to stare, and stare to learn; 
But she, whose touch all hearts must feel, 
Should wear no spur upon her heel ! 


Alas, that she, whom Nature made, 
Whom Art has lent her liberal aid, 
In spite of all her power to bless, 
Should play the suicide in dress. 
Thin spectres, must ye ever strive 
To seem less salieshihe alive, 

Afraid, lest rebel planes should swerve 
And crack your buckram to a curve ? 
Hebes, who deem your fortune hard, 
To buy your girdles by the yard, 

Is not your suffering worse than vain, 
To make the zone a martyr’s chain ? 


Nor yet too brightly strive to blaze, 
By stealing all the rainbow rays; 
Your gaudy, artificial fly, 
Will only take the younger fry. 
Who has not seen, and seeing, mourned, 
And, mourning, smiled, and, smiling, scorned, 
In wild ambition flaming down, 
Some comet from a country town ? 
See, see her, in her motley hues— 
Funereal blacks, and brimstone blues, 
And lurid green, and bonfire red, 
At once their varied radiance shed, 
And skin-deep gold, and would-be pearls, 
And Oh! those heaps of corkscrew curls ! 


Sylph of Farina’s best Cologne ! 
Soft sighing from thy vapory throne, 
Breathe life into me when I swoon, 
Scered by the fiends that walk at noon! 


Sweet statue! classic, chaste and fair, 
Albeit cold and somewhat bare, 
Give back the stern simplicity 
That living woman gave to thee ! 


Spirit of change! whose Iris wing 
Must shed its feathers every spring, 
Smile on the barks, whose bosoms bear 
All that fantastic France can spare ; 
And what no parent can refuse, 

O give the daughters grace to use ' 
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LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
NO. III. 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


Men not only differ from each other with regard to the sort of 
poetry they prefer, and the individual poet they read with the most 
pleasure, but there will be minor points, upon which those, who 
agree in the main, will hold opposite opinions. With regard to their 
favorite authors, they will dissent as to the relative merit of particular 
passages ; one may consider some peculiarity in the use of language 
or the turn of phrases a blemish, and another, a beauty ; a poet may 
be admired by one reader for one excellence, and by another for 
another. But in one point, all men of taste and judgement will agree ; 
that is, whether the author of poems is or is not a poet, or to take the 
primitive signification of the word, a Maker. Whatever may be the 
opinions as to the writer’s taste, his judgement, the application of his 
powers, his choice of subjects, the class to which he belongs,—there 
will be but one answer given to such questions as these—Is the man 
a poet? Has he the seer’s gifted eye? Does he create new forms? 
Or does he merely weave words into a regular pattern ! 

On this point, there can be but one opinion about Mr. Percival. 
Ife is most certainly a poet. Any one page, of the many he has writ- 
ten, will give proof of this. ‘There are new combinations of thought, 
picturesque images, a tremulous sensibility to all forms of beauty, an 
acquaintance with the mysteries of his own mind, a deep love and un- 
derstanding of Nature, and, above all, that power of creating which 
the Germans express by the term, Bildungstrieb.* 

Nature then made him a poet. She gave him the heart, the blood 
and the soul of a bard; the power to see visions and dream dreams, 
and to shape the elements of reality into forms of perfect beauty. 
The flowers of spring, the voices of birds, the sheen of fountains and 
the clouds of summer awakened, in his young bosom, throbs of inex- 
pressible joy, and sowed the seeds of innumerable fancies and analo- 
gies in the luxuriant soil of his mind. Nor was his sympathy confined 
to the beautiful and the soothing ; his eyes followed the dizzy play of 
the lightning, and his ear drank with delighted awe the music of the 
thunder; the fearful voice of the storm-lashed ocean and the wild ca- 
reer of the wintry tempest made his heart only beat faster with the 
exulting sense of the possession of immortal energies, of which winds 
and waves were but feeble types. Passions stronger than death, aspi- 
rations with wings like eagles, and trembling sensibilities, swayed and 
possessed him by turns, and he could express all the moods of his mind 
in tones of melting sweetness or thrilling impressiveness. Add to 
these an intellect that never tired, an eye that never slept, various and 
accurate knowledge of books and things, and the most stainless moral 
purity, and you have all the materials of a first rate poet. 

Endowed with these radiant gifts, why has not Mr. Percival written 
better poetry? We have read a story somewhere, about a Prince at 





* Literally, the forming principle in generation ; applied to that power of the mind which gives 
birth fo new Images 
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whose birth all the Fairies attended, and bestowed upon him all that 
was asked by his fond parents, except one malicious sprite, who 
had taken offence at not being invited, or some such cause, and who, 
in revenge, bestowed upon the royal infant some unhappy defect, 
which made his whole life a series of crosses and vexations, and tainted 
all his shining virtues and graces. Thus, if nature had stopped short 
with the gifts we have enumerated, she would have been truly kind. 
But, unfortunately, she did not. She gave him that facility of compo- 
sition which is so fatal, and that dread of the “lime labor,” without 
which nothing truly great ever was or ever will be accomplished. 
Mr. Percival writes poetry, apparently, with as much ease as a man 
answers an invitation to dinner, and as much pleasure, as he goes after- 
wards, when he is sure of pleasant conversation and good cheer. 
When the fit of composition is on him, he delights to pour out his flow- 
ing conceptions till his mind is exhausted, but he shrinks from the sec- 
ond and equally important work of sitting down in cold blood and cor- 
recting, condensing, lopping off what is superfluous, and giving that 
minute finish which requires the chisel and the file. In consequence, 
he has written a great deal, or rather, a great many times, too much. 
We have often wished that we could apply the process of distillation 
to his works, and reduce them to about one-tenth of their present 
bulk. We are sure that it would be doing much for his fame. 

These few remarks contain, as we conceive, the key to his excel- 
Jencies and his defects. But we are not willing to dismiss a man of 
so much genius with a meagre notice; and, as there is in his works 
much to admire and a good deal to censure, we do not know of any 
better way of stating our impressions of them, than by enumerating, in 
the good old style, their merits and their faults in the order we may 
find most convenient. 

In reading his poetry, the first thing that strikes us, is his creative- 
ness. ‘The wealth of his mind is unbounded, and he lavishes it with 
spendthrift prodigality. ‘There is an abundance of dazzling images, 
gorgeous expressions, and rich pictures. ‘The thoughts may be too 
much amplified, may be expressed imperfectly, and may run into each 
other in the most tangled confusion; but still there is no lack of them. 
‘There is none of that barrenness, which awakens no emotion, and 
provokes no criticism. This is, after all, the distinguishing excellence 
of a poet. Invention is the surest proof of genius. Where there is 
good matter, we can put up with a host of defects in manner. In the 
rose-gardens of Pxstum we would not quarrel with, here and there, 
a weed. 

He is remarkable, too, for a quality closely allied to this power of 
originating, and that is versatility. He goes from one style to another 
with perfect ease, and appears to be at home in them all. Here we 
meet with a contemplative poem, reminding us of the productions of 
the Lake School,—as it is called by those critics who abuse those works 
without ever having read them,—such as “ Poetry,” ‘‘ Love of Study,” 
** Mental Beauty,” ‘‘ Mental Harmony,” &c. Here is one which 
belongs entirely to the affections, such as “ Night Watching.” Then 
we encounter a piece of glowing eloquence which stirs the blood, like 
the ringing of spurs and the flap of banners, like “‘ New-England,” 
‘‘ The Greek Emigrant’s song,” the “ Address to the Eagle,” &c. On 
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the next page, we are called upon to behold the convulsed workings of 
dark bosoms, wrung with sorrow and disappointment, and to listen to 
the moanings of a spirit, whose delicate texture has been crushed by 
the rude encounters of the world; as in the ‘ Suicide,” and the 
‘“‘ Broken Heart.’’ We do not mean to say that he succeeds equally 
well in all these several departments. On the contrary, we prefer 
those productions of his, which are marked by their fine lyric anima- 
tion, such as ‘‘ New-England,” and their vivid imagery, such as the 
“Serenade” and “ Painting,” to those long musings in blank verse, 
which express the feelings that lie hid in the depths of the soul and do 
not describe the storms that agitate its surface. It is in this class of 
poetry, above all others, that mediocrity is intolerable. Meditative 
poetry must be first-rate, or it is merely a dull essay in measure. ‘There 
is great danger that we shall be only cloudy when we mean to be sub- 
lime, and muddy when we mean to be deep. 

There has always been a charm to us in Mr. Percival’s poetry, from 
its apearing to be so much the natural expression of his thoughts. 
His mind seems to exhale poetry as flowers do their fragrance. He 
puts his soul into every line. [He seems to love and venerate his noble 
art, and prefers the very sorrows that it creates, to pleasures derived 
from any other source. He does not write poetry to gain wealth, to 
attract attention, or to escape from the tyranny of unhappy thoughts, 
but because he is a poet, and cannot help it. Hence, notwithstanding 
the variety of his productions, they are all imbued with the same spirit. 
There is no wit, no humor, no satire, no stern Crabbe like observation 
of men and things. The beauty-giving light of poetry hangs over 
every thing. Many of his best poems are those upon Greece, either 
suggested by recollections of her glory when she was in her ‘ palmy 
state,” when her heroes were as numerous as her men and her history 
was poetry put into action, or inspired by the enthusiasm awakened by 
her recent struggles. It is not enough to say of these productions that 
they glow with the fire of Pindar and Eschylus ; they show the author’s 
heart-felt admiration of what he commemorates, and his deep sympathy 
with oppressed men, struggling to be free. It may be said that this 
may be all very creditable to the man, but is nothing, one way or 
another, to his poetry; but we do not think so. It is paying no mean 
compliment to poetry, to say of it that it makes you like its author, 
and wish to become acquainted with him. And such, we think, is the 
effect produced by Mr. Percival’s. 

He is a very picturesque writer. This is a word which every body 
can understand, and a merit which every body can appreciate. His 
poetry abounds with it. We may mention, by way of proof, not be- 
cause it is the most striking instance, but because it happens to occur 
to us, a beautiful poem entitled “ Painting.” In the distinctness of its 
images, it rivals its subject. Let a dozen painters attempt to illustrate 
it, and their pictures would necessarily resemble each other very much, 
because so little is left to the imagination. ‘The eye sees the objects 
described as it reads the lines. Mr. Percival has been not only an 
admirer but a student of nature. He has observed the outward world 
in its minutest details. He describes it with the feeling of a poet, and 
at the same time with something of a scientific accuracy. We cannot 
resist the pleasure of quoting one of his pictures, which is as good as 
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almost any thing of the kind in the language, and we do it the more 
willingly, as it occurs in one of his long poems, the ‘‘ Wreck,” which 
we suspect has not been generally read. 

“ The sun was setting, and his last rays threw 

Bright colors on the clouds that hung around 

The mountains, dimly rising in the west, 

Over a broad expanse of sheeted gold, 

On which a ship lay floating. It was calm-— 

Her sails were set, but yet the dying wind 

Scarce moved them, as they trembled on the yard 

With an uncertain motion. She arose, 

As a swan rises on her gilded wings, 

When on a lake at sunset she uprears 

Her form from out the waveless stream, and steers 

Into the far blue ether—so that ship 

Seemed lifted from the waters, and suspended, 

Winged with her bright sails, in the silent air.” 


The moral character of Mr. Percival’s writing is almost always uni- 
formly good. He respects all that is respectable. His chief happiness 
consists in the enjoyment of the refined pleasures of the intellect. With 
a fervent admiration of the great qualities displayed by heroes and 
patriots on extraordinary occasions, he exalts into their proper rank 
the quiet affections that bloom along the daily path of life. He has 
much of that devotional feeling which no true poet ever was without, 
though, to our knowledge, he has written no poetry, that can properly 
be called devotional. But to this praise we must make one slight 
exception. He now and then, as in the case of the ‘‘ Suicide,” and 
the “‘ Broken Heart,” falls into the demoralizing, (for we do not hesitate 
to call it so) misanthropic strain of those, who groan and make faces 
that the world may come and pity them, and baptize their sins with the 
names of misfortunes. Mr. Percival should be above such poor busi- 
ness as this. We presume that he has had his share of the troubles of 
life, and that his sensitive and poetic temperament has made the sting 
of sorrow sharper ; but who shall be permanently cheerful if the man 
of genius be not? He has that within him, which should make him 
defy a “ sea of troubles.” He has the power to look Fortune full in 
the face, till he forces her to smile. Into his hands is put the key to 
the book of life,—a book, gloomy to those only who half understand it. 

One great defect of Mr. Percival’s poetry arises from the discursive 
peculiarity of his mind, and the readiness with which it yields to the 
most casual associations. He proceeds but a little way in a train of 
thought, when some unlucky image, or, may be, word, seduces him 
from his path—he wanders on farther and farther, and constantly step- 
ping aside to the right or the left—till, at last, we afe completely lost 
in a tangled intricacy of wild-wood fancies. In endeavoring to recall 
what we have been over, we find nothing but a confused mass of im- 
ages, shapeless as clouds and indistinct as the recollections of a dream. 
The brain becomes giddy and aches with the rapidity and abruptness 
with which he darts from one thing to another. The greatest scope 
is given to this quality, of course, in his long poems, and consequently 
they are the most indifferent of all his productions. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the longest of them all, ‘‘Prometheus.” Here is the raw 
material, if we may so say, of a fine poem—abundance of images, no 
lack of ideas, a copious poetical vocabulary, and single stanzas of great 
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splendor and beauty ; but it is wrought up in defiance, it would almost 
seem, of the natural laws of association and the common rules of com- 
position. It is deficient in that crowning merit of interest, without 
which all others are as nothing. It requires a vigorous moral effort to 
read it. Earth, air, and sea, the past and the present, the world of 
sense and the world of thought, are ransacked for images which have 
no relation to each other, but that of juxtaposition. It reminds us of 
a beautiful landscape covered over with a thick fog. We wait impa- 
tiently for the veil to roll away, and strain our eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the fields, the woods, the habitations of men, and the glittering 
spires of churches—but in vain; we cannot get even a frame to hold 
the picture which our own imagination would create. Another of his 
long poems, the ‘‘ Wreck,” is much better. Here is a story—as slight 
and simple as any thing can well be—but still a connected narrative : 
and however far he may wander, he must go back to the point from 
which he started before he can proceed. But neither of them are to 
be compared with some of his fugitive pieces. We venture to say that 
there are as many people that know by heart his ‘“‘ Consumption,” and 
** Coral Grove” as have read through either of the others. 

Having mentioned these two beautiful and popular little poems, we 
cannot help stopping for a moment to express our admiration of them. 
We never read them without thinking * O si sic omnia dixisset.” 
The latter, in particular, is one of the most exquisite pieces of fancy 
ever wrought in the brain of man. His whole mind, in conceiving it, 
seems to have “ suffered a sea-change.” It is one of those things 
which have a peculiar power over a reader’s mind, and which throw it 
into the same track of thought in which the writer’s must have been 
when he composed it. We forget the land and all its sights and sounds ; 
we hear the dash of the waves and see their foamy crests; our imagi- 
nation brings up before us all the beautiful images and forms with 
which poetry and nature have peopled the deep: shells of rare hues 
and shapes, pearls lying in heaps on the ocean’s floor, trees of coral, 
and mermaids, charming the ‘‘ yellow moonlight sea” with their songs. 

But Mr. Percival’s great defect is exuberance in thought and dif- 
fuseness in style. He repeats the same idea over and over again in 
different forms, and always at great length. Some of the periods in 
his blank verse poems seem to have no end to them, and are, after all, 
nothing more than the excessive amplification of a thought that might 
have been expressed in three lines. He crowds upon you, image after 
image, and all in illustration of one idea ; and, in the use of language, 
he is equally luxuriant. He is master of the wealth of his native 
tongue, and does not care who knows it. He uses ten words, where 
one would do, and words, too, of that dazzling, showy character, which 
draw the attention to themselves, away from what they express. Now 
there is no kind of reading which a man tires of so soon, as that, in 
which the language makes him forget the sense. There is no fault 
more fatal to a poet than this. He must be simple and concise, or he 
will be merely read and not remembered. Let any man make an 
experiment for himself. Let him take a writer remarkable for his 
brevity—let him, for instance, read a page of Dante, either in the 
original or in Mr. Carey’s excellent translation—then let him read 
a page of Mr. Percival’s blank verse——and, after an hour, let him com. 
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pare his recollections of the two. This is a blemish arising, no doubt, 
from his composing with great rapidity, while his mind is strongly 
excited, and from that nervous unwillingness, which he doubtless has 
in common with all men who write only when the fit is on them, to 
correct their productions after they have grown cold. If this be the 
case, it may easily be amended, and, indeed, the natural growth of the 
mind does much towards removing it. 

There is another defect arising from the same cause, in his poetry. 
He is a careless and slovenly versifier. In his rhymed poems he does 
not often offend a taste that is not over nice, though he sometimes is 
partial to his lines in the matter of syllables, and uses rhymes that one 
would look for in vainin Walker, accommodating ashe is. But in his 
blank verse, he often forgets rhythm, cadence, and every thing else 
that distinguishes it from prose. It is poetry only to the eye. It has 
none of that majestic march, and solemn, organ-like music, for which 
Milton is so remarkable. ‘To be sure, it is difficult, when one writes 
from an overflowing mind, in blank verse, to pause and give every line 
a musical intonation ere he can go on; but Jet it be remembered, that 
there is an unassuming sort of dignity about prose, and he, who gives 
up this advantage, must furnish something better in its stead. We 
hiss an actor, though he speak as well as the friend whose conversa- 
tion we delight to listen to, but he must speak a great deal better if, on 
that ground alone, he claim our admiration. 

Why has Mr. Percival been so long silent? Do we live in so prosaic 
an age and country, that a poet should cease writing as soon as he ar- 
rives at years of discretion? Let no man accuse us of inconsistency, 
because we now invite him to write more, when, a few pages back, we 
said he had written too much. Most of his poetry was composed at an 
age that secures it from severe criticism, and his faults are such as 
every year will do something towards removing. He cannot have left 
off from want of encouragement. He cannot complain that he has not 
been appreciated by the public, however he may have been patronized 
by the booksellers. We are certain that he has done nothing equal to 
what he can do, and we hope he will break upon us, all of a sudden, 
ere long, with a splendid poem. 

Our criticisms relate entirely to Mr. Percival’s poetical character ; 
but it may not be unappropriate to mention that he is a profound and 
elegant scholar, and of the most diligent habits of study. He has 
been, we understand, engaged for some time past, in a new edition, or 
rather re-translation, of Malte Brun’s Geography—a work of Herculean 
labor, and which, we hope, will be a source of as much profit to him as 
of advantage to the community. 
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LEAVES TORN OUT OF A SCRAP BOOK. 


Tere are two things,—one belonging to conduct and the other to 
manners,—which I cannot bring myself to admire quite so much as 
the majority of the world seems to. The first of these is Prudence, 
and the second Dignity. Prudence seems to me a sneaking, cowardly 
sort of a virtue, which, while it ensures us against the irregularity of 
error, prevents us from being sublimely good, or daringly great. It is 
a self-recollecting principle ; whereas a man must forget himself if he 
would understand the true philosophy of Life, of which the essential 
principle is Love. Your prudent man is one, who, when he had a 
message from his dying friend to come and see him, would stop and 
ponder upon the chances of getting his feet wet in going. The per- 
fection of prudence is seen in the manceuvres of a veteran cat in getting 
the warm chimney-corner in winter, and the window-seat in summer. 
As for Diginity, it always seemed to me a disagreeable apology for 
something better. Of course I do not mean that dignity of character, 
which results from high powers and high principles, but that stiffness 
and monotony of carriage, which makes a man seem as if he were 
made of cast-iron. I am apt to think it assumed in order to keep peo- 
ple at such a distance that they shall not see the nakedness of the 
land. A man of genuine superiority has no need of borrowing an 
awkward pair of stilts from Dignity. 


Ir seems to have been for a long time believed that Shakspeare 
was a wild genius, who wrote without plan, and who was disfigured by 
faults as glaring as his beauties were striking. See the short notice of 
him in Hume’s History of England, and Johnson’s much overrated 
preface of his plays, passim. He seems to have been likened to a 
blind giant, who had broken into the laboratory of Nature, and come 
back laden with treasures, of the value of which he himself was 
unconscious. But a more thorough study of his works has shown him 
to be a great artist and deep philosopher, as well as the most extraor- 
dinary inventive genius the world ever saw. ‘There is method in 
his very madness. He is like another Nature ; full of boundless vari- 
ety, and apparently regular in nothing but irregularity, yet conforming 
itself to the unity of an all-embracing plan, and obeying laws as 
unchanging as Truth. In regard to the true understanding of Shak- 
speare, we owe much to the Germans, who have adopted him for their 
own and woven his mind into theirs, as has never been done before by 
any other nation to any foreign writer. 

I shall never forget the astonishment with which I read for the first 
time the assertion in Johnson’s preface, that Shakspeare’s natural 
bent was towards Comedy, and that he seemed to be doing violence to 
himself when he was writing Tragedy, or words to that effect. Of all 
Dr. Johnson’s criticisms, this appears to be the most false and unphilo- 
sophical. What! he that drew Lear and Ophelia no native turn for 
Tragedy! Millions have said the contrary with their tears. See 
some excellent remarks on this subject and on Johnson’s criticisms in 
general, in Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic writers. 

How often do we hear of Shakspeare’s unbounded fertility and 
magic ease of invention. It would seem that he wrote as swiftly and as 
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easily as Pucktraveled. An eccentric genius of our own country says, 
that all his plays could not have cost him more than six months labor. 
But what a weary flight his imagination must have flown, ere it could 
have “‘ put a girdle round” that inner world of his. What an infinite 
variety of states his mind must have been through, before he could 
fashion such characters as Iago and Richard! How much he must 
have observed! how much he must have reflected! Such works as 
his are not struck out by a spasmodic convulsion of the mind, but are 
made by successive efforts of volition. In reading Shakspeare noth- 
ing strikes me more than the vast amount of intellectual labor he must 
have gone through. He was one of the hardest of students; but he 
read but one book, and that was Life. His days were shortened, 
without doubt, by his constant and intense mental energy. He died 
young in years, but a Methusaleh in every thing else. 


Juvenat has said, and thousands have since echoed the sentiment, 
that the sting of Poverty consists in the ridicule which it calls forth. 


Nil habet infelix Paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit 





But this does not seem to be the truth—at least, it is not at this day. 
There is delicacy or decency enough in the world to treat the respect- 
able poor man with a consideration, which is sometimes even painful to 
its object, because it seems to arise from a consciousness that his feel- 
ings would be wounded, if it were not shown. Indeed, the obvious 
attendants upon Poverty are not so very hard to entertain. The great 
advantage of wealth consists in the command it gives you over the 
appendages of life—the essentials are within reach of all. The poor 
man does not suffer from the want of what he never had. There is a 
sort of stern satisfaction in living with hard economy. There is an 
exhilarating sense of power in summoning up an army of internal en- 
ergies, to fight against the ills from without. Then, too, you have the 
gratification of knowing that you pass for as much as you are worth, 
and not for what this or that stamp is worth. But there are two points 
where the shoe pinches. In the first place there is the utter inability 
to indulge in one’s sense of beauty. ‘The relentless scythe of Poverty 
mows down all the flowers of life, and Taste is strangled in its bony 
gripe. The poor man must live after the straitest sect of the Utilita- 
rians. In the second place, a narrow income denies one the luxury 
of being unconcerned about the amount or the frequency of the casual 
expenditures, which with the strictest economy, will amount to a good 
sum. Lord Burleigh, in his advice to his son, says, ‘‘ Beware thou spend 
not above three of four parts of thy revenues, nor above a third part of 
that in thy house ; for the other two parts will do no more than defray 
thy ertraordinaries, which always surmount the ordinary by much.” 
This is as true now, as it was two hundred and fifty years ago. It is 
easy to meet the “ordinary” expenses by resolutely confining ourselves 
within a given limit,—but then the “ extraordinaries,” the unforeseen 
temptations that leap out unawares—to resist these is the rub. It isa 
galling thing not to be able to throw away a ninepence or a quarter of 
a dollar in a kingly fashion, without thinking how much it will swell 
the wrong side of your account-book the next quarter-day. 
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A rrienp of mine who spent some time in ‘Turkey and Greece, told 
me a parable which was related to him by a Dervish, and which I 
think more beautiful than Sterne’s famous sentence about the Accusing 
and Recording Angels, because more simple. Every man, said he, 
has two angels; one upon his right shoulder and the other upon his 
left. When he does or says any thing good, the angel upon his right 
shoulder writes it down and seals it, because what is once well done 
is done forever. When he does or says any thing evil, the angel upon 
the left shoulder writes it down, but he does not seal it. He waits till 
midnight. If, before that time, the man bow down his head and 
exclaim, ‘‘ Gracious Allah, | have sinned ; forgive me ;” and give alms 
to the poor, the angel rubs it out; but if not, at midnight, he seals it, 
and the angel upon the right shouider weeps. 


I snoutp like to see a series of good histories, not of nations and 
families, but of opinions, doctrines, forms of belief, errors, fallacies, 
delusions, &c. The history of Intolerance, for instance, would occupy 
a good-sized volume. It is almost miraculous that mankind were so 
long in reaching at (some indeed have not come to it yet) and acting 
upon the simple truth, that belief is independent of the will. It is 
curious, too, that sects are always made more intolerant by persecution. 
The High Church Elizabeth persecuted the Puritans, while the ashes 
of the fires of Smithfield, which her Catholic sister had kindled, were 
yet warm. Our ancestors fled into the wilderness to avoid death and 
imprisonment for opinion’s sake, and directly they begin to hang Qua- 
kers, and banish Roger Williams. What a spectacle it must have 
been to an intelligent Turk to see James II. a Catholic himself, send- 
ing Claverhouse and his dragoons into Scotland to convert, with such 
arguments as hanging and shooting, Presbyterians to Episcopacy. 
There is one honorable exception to the general rule that persecution 
begets persecution. The first example of complete toleration was set 
by the Catholic settlers of Maryland. 


POWOW HILL. 
A LEGEND OF ESSEX COUNTY. 


On the border of the Merrimac, some eight or ten miles from the 
ocean, there rises a steep eminence called Powow Hill. It is a land- 
mark to the skippers of the coasting craft that sail up Newburyport 
harbor, and strikes the eye by its abrupt elevation and orbicular shape, 
the outline being as regular as if struck off by the sweep of a compass. 
It obtained the name from that Pagan ceremonial of the aborigines ; 
for, in ancient times, ere our worthy and pious ancestors routed these 
heathen from the land, the hill in question was the grand high-place of 
Indian worship, and the nocturnal powows held upon its summit were 
the terror and abomination of the whole neighborhood. While the 
savages lingered in these parts, they never failed, annually, to assemble 
on this consecrated mount and practise their mysterious orgies, greatly 
to the scandal and annoyance of all the Christian folk that dwelt round 
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about—they having a pious horror of the practice of powowing, de- 
nounced by Cotton Mather as damnable and demoniacal. Even when 
the last of the red men had disappeared from the country, the scene of 
their mystic incantations continued to be regarded with profound awe. 
A spirit of the Pagan mysteries dwelt about the spot ; strange sights were 
seen; a marvelous legend was current—but let me not anticipate. 

At the present day, the visiter at Powow Hill may discover nothing 
to remind him of the days to which we allude. From the summit he 
may descry the same blue mountains far in the West, the same dark 
forests scattered around, the same bright stream winding beneath his 
feet, and the same blue ocean in the distant East; but the smoke of the 
wigwam and the gliding canoe are no more ; the village spire and the 
trim farm-house catch the eye, and the cataract of the little stream that 
here tumbles into the Merrimac is boxed up in a nail factory. Mystery 
has disappeared before mechanism, and the wonders of the powow have 
sunk before the witchcraft of Jacob Perkins. 

Many years since, but yet perhaps ‘‘ within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,’ there was a great bustle, stir and expectation in the little 
world of which this region formed the centre; for, on a certain day, 
fixed with due foresight and precision for the purpose, a fair maid, 
whose charms were enhanced by the possession of the renowned spot of 
earth above-mentioned, was to be led to the altar, and taken, for better or 
worse, by a swain of the name of Malachi ; I like to be particular, 
and would mention his surname ; but the worthy citizens of Amesbury 
and Salisbury, who will no doubt feel very curious about the matter, 
may perhaps set themselves to ferret out the last of his descendants, 
and possibly bring to light some vague tradition tending to diminish the 
veracity of this tale. | shall therefore pass it over. Malachi was his 
name, and Dolly was hers, which is all that concerns my readers to 
know. 

Malachi was a genuine Yankee, of the class called ‘ enterprizing.”’ 
Need I say more? It were almost tautology to add that he had tried his 
hand at all the handicrafts and head-crafts that mortal ingenuity had 
devised in this land of scheming. He had ploughed and hoed ; kept a 
school ; coasted to Passamaquoddy ; fished on the Grand Bank ; ped- 
dled wooden ware and peppermint-water around the country ; invented 
a washing machine; carried a live alligator about for a show—two 
cents to ninepence a sight, “‘ according as he could light 0’ chaps ;” and 
got to be a captain in the militia. ‘These various accomplishments, add- 
ed to a tolerably round sum of money scraped together in this multi- 
form career, rendered Malachi quite a topping fellow. All the girls in 
the village set their caps at him, and there was even talk of choosing 
him one of the Selectmen, or Representative to the General Court. 
What magnificent schemes now floated in his brain at the thought of 
his marriage, and the splendid fortune their united possessions would 
make! what castles he built in the air! with what impatience he wait- 
ed for the happy day that was to crown his wishes! and how nonplus- 
ed he used to be when the old crones of the village shook their heads 
mysteriously, and observed ‘‘ they had their doubts about the matter.” 

It was just at the edge of the evening, on the day appointed, that 
Malachi, having indued a bran new suit of pepper and salt, ornamented 
with rows of pewter buttons as big as the disk of a full moon, and with 
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all other appurtenances befitting —buckrammed, starched and pomatum- 
ed up as stiff as a knight in armor,—mounted his nag and set off for 
the wedding. It was some distance to Dolly’s mansion, and he had 
started in good season ; yet, after trotting away from the door at a smart 
pace, while his friends were wishing him joy, and bawling after him, 
** Good luck, good luck,” till he was out of hearing, he pulled up the rein, 
and fell into a slow jog, fearing he might arrive too early. His steed, 
which, to tell the precise truth, was none of the most fiery, readily sec- 
onded the rider’s inclination, and dropped at once into a gentle walk ; 
while Malachi, whose thoughts were occupied by the momentous event 
in preparation, suffered him to plod along his own way. So profound 
a cogitation had he fallen into, that, as the night advanced, he did not 
perceive that he had strayed out of the direct road. All at once, a dis- 
tant clap of thunder aroused him from his reverie ; and, looking up, he 
discovered with some alarm that he had got into a bye-lane among the 
woods, and darkness was rapidly coming on. His horse at this imstant 
pricked up his ears and cut a strange caper. Malachi pulled the reins 
and endeavored to turn him about, as he perceived he was going in a 
wrong direction, but the obstinate beast resisted all his efforts, and would 
either stand stock still, or proceed the way he should not. ‘The more 
he twitched the reins and plied his cudgel, the more antic and ungov- 
ernable waxed the vicious animal, and Malachi, beginning to fear he 
should be late at the wedding, and put his bride out of temper and the 
parson out of patience, came to a resolution to dismount and pursue his 
journey on foot. He had no time, however, to carry this resolve into 
effect ; for his Bucephalus at this instant, taking the bit between his 
teeth, began to scour along at full speed; leaving Malachi no chance 
of alighting but at the risk of breaking hisneck. He grasped the mane 
with both hands as the animal, growing wilder and wilder, made a fu- 
rious leap over a stone wall and galloped into the thickest of the woods, 
whisking away the unfortunate Malachi between the trees to the ut- 
ter demolition of his wedding suit. The fork of a hickory branch pick- 
ed off his hat in a trice ; a thorn untrussed his ruffles; and a barberry- 
bush borrowed the tail of his coat. In vain did he attempt now to throw 
himself from the saddle; his feet became entangled in the stirrups and 
he was kept perforce on his headlong career, plunging over stumps and 
hillocks, and expecting each moment to be dashed against the trunk of 
a tree, or thrown, heels over head, into aditch. It was now pitch dark ; 
a second clap of thunder startled his ear, accompanied with a flash of 
lightning, which showed immediately before him the broad profile of 
Powow Hill. At this moment the horse made a sudden stop, and stood 
with dilated nostrils and glaring eyes fixed toward the ascent. Malachi 
looked up and beheld, to his surprise and terror, a most unearthly light 
flickering upon the top of the hill, and throwing a fitful glare upon a 
great black cloud that hung portentously over it. ‘Then it was that Ma- 
lachi called to mind an ancient legend chronicled in the gossip of the 
village ; how that, in certain years, on the night of the first of April, a 
troop of Indian sprites assembled on the hill and held a powow accord- 
ing to the ancient custom; and how, on every occasion, whatever indi- 
vidual had the ill luck to blunder upon them at their incantations, was 
never afterward heard of! In an indescribable consternation he be- 
thought himself of the day of the month, and found it to be the horrible 
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first of April. Every joint in his limbs trembled ; his teeth chattered 
like the clapper of a carding machine ; his eel-skin queue rose up straight 
on his occiput with terror; and his wits almost deserted him to think, 
that, instead of embracing his lovely bride, he should be spirited away to 
a den of darkness with old Hobbamocko. He summoned up all his 
strength and made an attempt to dismount; but Dobbin, who had stood 
snufling the air in a mysterious manner, now made a bound forward 
and cantered directly up the hill, shaking his head, whisking his tail, 
kicking, plunging, and cutting such diabolical caprioles and gam- 
badoes as plainly showed that he was no longer at the command of any 
earthly power. Malachi gave himself up for lost as he drew near the 
top of the hill, and beheld a great blaze, streaming up to the sky, with 
strange figures dancing round it, and heard a chorus of music, that 
sounded like the tune of Old Hundred, sung by fifty legions of bull- 
frogs. He totally lost his senses, as the frenzied animal dashed towards 
the blazing light, tossed up his heels, and threw him in a double som- 
erset over his head, slap into the midst of the powow. 

How long he lay in a fit of stupefaction he never exactly knew; but, 
on coming to himself, he opened his affrighted eyes and beheld around 
him a gang ofspectres, accoutred in blankets and moccasins, their faces 
smutched with cinders, and their long elf-locks streaming in the wind. 
A horrible grin sat upon their demoniacal profiles as they gleamed in 
the red glare of a flame that shot up in the midst of the circle, and the 
additional light of twenty or thirty pumpkin lanterns, stuck upon poles, 
and carved into Indian faces with all sorts of inhuman distortions. ‘This 
blessed junto now burst out into a most tremendous peal of laughter in 
right Indian fashion, at which Malachi was near falling into a swoon 
again ; but, managing to keep his crazy intellects under some command, 
he sat upright, not having power to move, while they kicked up their 
heels, flourished their pumpkin lanterns, and danced round him, sing- 
ing the following strain :— 

Malachi! Malachi! be of good cheer, 

Twas the star of thy destiny guided thee here ; 
Thou shalt wed by the glare of our mystical flame ; 
Then join in the powow and dance with thy dame! 


For thus doth the dread Hobbamocko decree— 

No maid of the white men is destined for thee ; 

But the nymph of the tawneys, the queen of the land— 
Pigwackitiokapog sighs for thy hand! 

So gallant a bridal our tribe never saw ; 

Was ever a Sanop more blest in a Squaw ? 

Then budge and be valorous, Malachi, now, 

For Sagamore, Sachem and Sanop art thou ! 


This delightful ditty, trolled forth in accents of genuine aboriginal 
melody, was wound up by another obstreperous peal of laughter ; and 
Malachi, more dead than alive, was beginning to wonder which of the 
imps around him was to whisk him off to the infernal regions, when 
there advanced from the group, a great overgrown squaw spirit, in shape 
like a walking tun-butt, but most daintily bedizened out in red feath- 
ers and wampum; a necklace of enormous quahog shells hung upon 
her bosom, and the broad disk of her face exhibited a charming fresco 
of charcoal and red ochre. She carried a black bear’s cub as a lap- 
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dog, and brushed the moschetoes from her visage with an enormous 
nosegay of skunk-cabbage. Approaching Malachi, she waved him 
most majestically to rise, and addressed him in the following terms :— 

‘* Malachi, listen—I am Pigwackitiokapog, the last of the Pigwackets. 
In my lifetime I possessed all the land in the county of Essex, which | 
sold to a couple of pious deacons for an annuity of a keg of rum and 
five pounds of red paint. I lived an hundred and thirty years after 
making the sale; people began to think I never meant to die, and af- 
firmed that the landholders had a hard trade of it. When at length I 
went the way of all Indians, and flitted to the shades, the spirits of my 
kindred made me queen over them, in reward for cheating the white 
men of so much strong water, it being the only instance known in which 
the Indian got the best of the bargain. My destiny, furthermore, is to 
marry a white man, who is to continue my Sanop so long as he would 
have lived in his natural life, and when he dies I must marry another ; 
this is to continue as long as any sturgeon swim in the Merrimac. My 
last Sanop was a militia colonel ; he was a great poltroon and a block- 
head to boot. He died last year at the new moon of the month of string 
beans. Malachi, you are to be my next Sanop. You will never see 
white men again ; but we shalllive with old Cawtontowwit. He starves 
us a little upon clams in winter, but in squash tie we shall live in clo- 
ver. You will find me a tender and affectionate squaw, but I must al- 
ways have my own way.” 

This terrible announcement threw poor Malachi into despair. Must 
he then give up forever his charming bride and goodly possessions for 
a hobgoblin wile and a real estate in the limbo of darkness ! ‘The thought 
was too horrible to be endured. But there appeared no escape ; thie le- 
gion of phantoms clustered around him; his detestable partner held 
out her hand ; a foul looking imp, blacker and more frightful than the 
rest of the crew, and whom the trembling bridegroom recognized as old 
Hlobbamocko himself, advanced to begin the ceremonial of marriage. 
The spectres set up again the yell of their ditty, and flourished their 
pumpkin lanterns. The great fire in the centre of the ring blazed 
higher, and sent forth a broad reddening glare that started the sleeping 
eagle on the top of Monadnock. Malachi saw that it was all over with 
him, but he ventured to throw in one moment’s delay ; ‘‘ Is there no re- 
medy !” he asked. ‘ None that thou hast at hand,” answered the lovely 
bride. ‘* Hobbainocko must have his way. No mortal of the whites 
can knock him down, except with one thing, and that, I trow, thou 
hast little skill at using. Hast thou read thy Bible, Malachi, within 
seven years /”’ 

‘* Not as I know of,” sniveled out Malachi, in a tone of the deepest 
dolor and contrition, as he remembered that his old father had once 
given him a new pocket Bible, telling him, with a mysterious look, that 
he might one day find it of greater service than he imagined. —_ Prophet- 
ic admonition! All his earthly possessions and prospects would he glad- 
ly have given for that little book. 

“Thou hast never opened thy father’s gift, | will lay any wager,” said 
the spectre bride. ‘ 

‘1 believe not,” answered Malachi. 

“Then thou hast missed a ten dollar bill, which he put between the 
leaves as a reward forthy picty. Tt willdo thee no good now, Malachi, 
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for the bank is broken. Hobbamocko! proceed—but, dear Malachi, 
thou art in great tribulation,—take a pinch of snuff.” 

So saying she plucked from her bosom a huge mull of snuff, half as 
big as a countryman’s butter-box, grasped a thumping pinch of the con- 
tents, and thrust it with most efficient good will under the nose of the 
bewildered Malachi. It was too much ;—he gave a tremendous ster- 
nutation, and felt for his pocket-handkerchief;—it was gone, with the 
half of his coat-tail to scare the crows upon a barberry bush. He felt 
in the other pocket; there was no handkerchief, but something solid. 
He drew it out ;—it was the Bible aforesaid ; for, be it known, that, sin- 
ner as he was, though he never read the Bible, he strapped his razor 
upon the covers, and, having made use of it that afternoon, he had thrust 
it into his pocket by mistake in the flutter of preparation for his wed- 
ding. With the quickness of lightning he lifted his arm and discharg- 
ed the missile at the head of the old imp Hobbamocko. The shot was 
point-blank. ‘The whole crew set up a horrific shriek ; a peal of thun- 
der rent the air, and 

The ghosts fled gibbering to their own dominions, 
For ‘tis not yet decided where they dwell, 
And I leave every man to his own opinions. 

Malachi, in looking around, found himself alone. The morning 
sun was just peering above the rim ofthe distant ocean, and not a sound 
broke the stillness of the air. He got home without being taken up for 
a runaway scare-crow ; varnished the story of his adventure for the gos- 
sips ; procured a new suit the next week, and married Dolly. Powow 
Hill has not, to my knowledge, been haunted since. 


CONFESSIONS. 


Most men confess only what can he proved against them ; and some 
will not admit even that. Rousseau was the only true penitent before 
the public, and he was a madman. In his sane mind, he was a liar 
and a thief, and it was only when he became insane, that he made con- 
fession. The last speech of a murderer abounds in glozings and false- 
hood, as much as that of the counsel who attempted his defence. Some- 
times, indeed, he admits the fact; but this is only when he has much 
to offer in its justification ; if utterly without palliation, he dies protest- 
ing innocence. ‘The worst men are fain to do a bad act under the pre- 
tence of a good motive; and the pretence often imposes on themselves 
as well as others ; for even good men have roasted others no worse than 
themselves, for holding a different creed in religion. ‘The confessional 
of the Catholics is no test of candor; all men are willing to confess 
their sins, for they belong both to the individual and the species ; and 
we live in a world so bad, that, to be a great sinner is no impeachment 
to honesty or gentility. 

What shall I confess? ‘‘T am not as other men are,” for my worst 
crime has been ingratitude ; and truly, it is so bad, that it may include 
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all crimes. I have reason to acknowledge, that man’s tendency is to- 
wards evil; the mind is situated like Holland; stormy waves of evil 
are ready to break in, wherever the dam, raised by conscience, is brok- 
en, and a terrible inundation will ensue. ‘‘ When the floods come,” 
happy is the man who is able to resist the waters. So was notl. I 
would give the best years of my life, that remain—for the best of life 
has gone—to recall from the grave that good grandmother, who loved 
me, I believe, in proportion to my faults and ingratitude; for she carri- 
ed her affection to excess. I was the youngest child, of her youngest 
son, who was no more, and I bore his name, though I inherited not his 
virtues, She has been for thirty years in a better world, and there is 
little probability that I shall ever behold her again. 

What may a man confess! culpa mea, saith the ritual; but it may be 
hard for one to confess the motives of those actions even, in which he 
takes the most pride; many a man will not admit them, even to him- 
self; and when we deceive ourselves, what sincerity can be looked for 
towards others? If I confess, I shall extenuate. Once, and of late 
years, I kept, for four months, a diary, for the correction of my faults. 
I resolved to set down in this, though in Latin, all my offences, and 
evil propensities, or thoughts, as faithfully as I would chronicle the vices 
of my enemy; for such I esteemed an old friend to be, who, when Lask- 
ed his advice, gave me that which was diametrically opposite to my 
wishes, though it was, I admit, for my interest. But when I asked his 
advice, I wanted, as Rochefoucauld says, his approbation. To see all 
my failings “‘ set in a note-book,” would, I thought, make them so re- 
pulsive, that amendment would follow. At the end of four months, I 
read over my volume of 167 pages, in which I found that I had been 
tricking out my vices, in such rainbow tints, that they marvelously re- 
sembled other men’s virtues. I burned the book, or I would send you a 
page to illustrate the sincerity of my confessions. 

The heart and not the life is the test of goodness ; and they are often 
as much unlike, as the pictures of Hamlet’s father and uncle. 


‘“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 


I am no parricide ; [ have never murdered infancy nor age ; I have 
never committed forgery, burglary, nor arson. I never coveted even the 
property of another. I pay my debts, and perform my contracts, and 
the world, or about three miles square of it, calls me a just and honest 
man. Ffonest Lago! I am as just as my neighbors, or readers; but, 
nevertheless, when I have heard one of my foes praised and honored, 
the ‘‘ amen” has “ stuck in my throat.” Yet praise is a tribute of jus- 
tice to a good man, foe or friend, no less than the payment of any or- 
dinary debt, and no just man will withhold either. 

I remember my first falsehood, or lie, which is a harder word, and 
better becomes an honest confession. [ had a moral and religious train- 
ing, but at the age of four I broke through its restraints. I had secret- 
ed a worthless button, which my mother required of me, and I denied 
that I had it; hinc mihi prima mali labes; but I felt the curse of Cain till 
I was relieved by a confession. I had violated the great principle which 
is the cement of the moral world; a man of truth, whatever are his fail- 
ings, is a good man ; but he is irretrievably bad, who persists in deceit 
and falsehood. Heaven and hell are not more distant from each other 
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than truth and falsehood. In fact, it is the same thing, and the Prince 
of Evil himself is called the Father of Lies. It is said by some proph- 
et, or philosopher, that our countenances in the next life, will be mould- 
ed according to our moral physiognomy in this ; that if we are good, we 
shall assuredly be beautiful ; and if otherwise, ugly. If this should so 
prove, many, who are now praised for beauty, will hereafter rank with 
the plain; many wrinkles will turn to smiles, and many scars be trans- 
formed to dimples. I may not, I fear, turn out a Narcissus, though 
non adeo sum informis, I am not very ugly now. A mirror would be a 
penance as insupportable as it was to Lais, who, when youth had fled, 
made an offering of hers in the temple of Venus. 
‘** This mirror, true, too true for me, 
I give to Venus, ever fair, 
For what I was, I cannot see, 
And what I am, I cannot bear.” 

Would that we could have moral as well as physical antipa- 
thies. Some men abhor a cat; others will tremble at a mouse; but 
none have the same instinct against falsehood or injustice. I know a 
lady, whose teeth will chatter at the sight of a cockroach, but who has 
no instinctive aversion, whatever, to calumny. 

I myself have a mortal aversion to a bull, for I was chased by one 
as savage as a minotaur, when a child; I was tossed but not gored. 
This, | suppose, accounts for the antipathy. Some philosopher 
teaches, that all our perceptions of beauty or deformity come from the 
associations of infancy ; and that the most beautiful object in nature, 
is, therefore, that from which we drew our earliest nourishment. Yet, 
if this be so, what becomes of the conception of female beauty, in 
those who were fed only with a spoon ? 

I have not lately been in the way of the animal which I used so 
much to dread; but I believe that 1 should even now grow pale to 
hear his bellowings. For all the wealth that ever went from Mexico, 
I would not see a bull-fight in Spain. I dislike even to see the sign 
of Taurus in the calendar. ‘The fable of Europa is to me the most 
extravagant of all fictions, though it may well be so also to others. I do 
not like even to enter a China shop; because the bull is associated 
with it in the proverb, The tyrant of Syracuse would have punished 
one like me but too severely, to shut him up in the brazen beast, even 
without the application of fire. 

“When I was a wanderer,” as Manfred said towards the close of his 
wanderings, I went to see the far-famed tomb of Cicilia Metella: I ap- 
proached near enough to see the line of sculptures, which give it the 
name of Capo di buove, when I drew back at the sight of the horns. 
Not a temple in Rome would have suffered by Attila, if thus sculp- 
tured, and if the Great Russian had been inoculated with my antipa- 
thies. It gave me no pleasure, however, to learn that, had I ventured 
nearer to the “ small round tower of other days,” I should have seen 
the frontlets of rams, and not of bulls. Were I to explore the Holy 
Land, I would dwell in the plain of Sodom before I would visit 
Bashan. 

But these are confessions of weakness, not of grievous faults, of 
which T have more than are readily told. Man arrives at goodness 
only through suffering ; and I have never suffered. Since the years 
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of boyhood, I have never yet Jost a friend by death; and this only it 
is that makes us feel. When our best affections are ruptured, and 
our hearts well nigh broken, then it is that we are humble, merciful, 
and just. We arrive at perfection only through suffering, as the Jews 
had their weary pilgrimage through the wilderness, before they were 
admitted to their long-promised land. We pay dear for improvement, 
but it is worth any price. M. 


HYMN TO MAY. 


Ir is the Spring, the soft, delicious Spring, 
Wreathing a garland of just budding flowers, 

Stirring the young leaves with her gentle wing, 
And making green the paths of forest bowers, 

Whose smiles, I see, such chastened beauty fling 
Upon the track of the swift-gliding hours. 

Her breath falls sweetly on the withered Earth, 

And lo! what sudden loveliness has birth. 


The fields put on their verdure,—the small rills 

Leap merrily along with shout and glee, 
The slanting woodlands, the uprising hills, 

The moss-crowned rocks, and every emerald tree, 
Drink the reviving influence that fills 

An atmosphere, through which the frail clouds flee, 
Like fairy barques that slowly waft afar 
The wandering spirits of some lonely star. 


The icy gale of Winter, which had sealed 
The joy of fountains and the play of streams, 
Is flown at leneth, and now, to light revealed, 
They scatter on the air their diamond gleams ; 
The frozen, wounded land is kindly healed 
By the mild visiting of spring-tide beams ; 
And now no longer comes an angry voice 
From the chafed Ocean—but his waves rejoice. 


Welcome, thou sweetest offspring of the year, 
‘“ Ethereal mildness,”’ hail! enchanting lyres 
May wake their melody, most deeply clear, 
To hymn thy beauty; bright may be the fires 
Upon thy shrine—yet thou wilt deign to hear 
The thrilling gratitude my heart desires 
To pour to thee in this unheeded lay, 
For all thy gifts, thou soft, delicious May ! PRB 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

The Tariff. The resolution offered 
by Mr. Clay and the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Hayne, (see page 245) 
were discussed in the Senate, from time 
to time, until the 17th of March, when 
the amendment was rejected, ayes 13, 
noes 23. The subject came up again 
on the 22d, when Mr. Wilkins moved 
an amendment to the resolution, pro- 
posing to reduce the duty on imports 
generally to the demands on the Treas- 
ury, without retaining any surplus rev- 
enue, and providing that the consequent 
loss to the manufacturing interest be 
made up by certain changes in their 
favor, in our commercial regulations ; 
one of which was to allow the duty to 
be laid on the valuation of the imports 
of our own custom houses instead of 
on the foreign valuation. <A long dis- 
cussion ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Hendricks moved a reference of 
the resolution and amendment to the 
committee on manufactures. An at- 
tempt was then made to connect the 
subject of the public lands, with the 
tariff, by referring it to the same com- 
mittee, with instructions to consider the 
expediency of reducing the price, and 
of transferring the lands to the states. 
Pending the discussion, a motion to lay 
on the table was rejected, ayes 17, noes 
20. Mr. Poindexter moved to refer to 
the committee, the propriety of so fixing 
the duties as not to exceed twenty per 
cent. ad valorem, nor less than ten— 
the whole so arranged as not to pro- 
duce more than fifteen millions of rev- 
enue, and to bear equally on all the 
great interests of the country ; which 
was agreed to. Mr. Hayne proposed 
that his amendment, which had been 
negatived onthe 17th, be sent to the 
committee also; which was agreed to. 
The question being at length taken on 
Mr. Hendricks’s motion to refer the 
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resolution and amendments to the com- 
mittee on manufactures, it was decided 
in the affirmative by yeas and nays— 
27 to 19. 

After some further debate, the ques- 
tion was taken on Mr. Bibb’s motion to 
refer the subject of the public lands, 
which with Mr. Robinson’s amendment 
concerning a transfer to the states, also 
to the same committee, was carried, 
ayes 26, noes 20. 

On the 30th of March, the committee 
on manufactures reported a bill, with 
the dates in blank, authorizing the 
entry free of duty, when imported in 
ships of the United States, of a great 
number and variety of articles. 

Mr. Forsyth moved to recommit it to 
the committee of manufactures with a 
view to have a bill reported which 
should comprise all the subjects con- 
nected with a permanent revenue. 

Mr. Dickerson and Mr. Clay succes- 
sively opposed this motion, on the 
ground that a report on this class of 
protected articles required a variety of 
information which was necessary te 
just and enlightened legislation, which 
the committee were endeavoring to ob- 
tain, and which the Secretary of the 
Treasury was also engaged in procur- 
ing from various parts of the country ; 
that, as soon as all the information was 
received which was necessary and at- 
tainable, the committee would report ; 
and that, in the mean time, the Senate 
could act on the bill now reported, as it 
was not indispensably connected with 
the other branch of the subject. It was 
urged that the present motion struck at. 
the root of the protective policy, and 
its decision would decide whether the 
system was to be abandoned or sus- 
tained. 

A debate ensued of nearly five hours 
duration, in which the motion to recom- 
mit was advocated by the opponents of 
the tariff, and opposed by its friends 
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The motion was superseded by a propo- 
sition made by Mr. Dallas to lay the 


bill on the table—he pledging himself 


not to call it up until the committee re- 
ported further, or until it should appear 
that no further report would be made. 
His motion was carried, ayes 27, noes 
19. 

United States Bank. 
February, Mr. M‘Duffie reported a bill 
to modity and renew the Charter of the 
Bank of the United States, for twenty 
years from March 3, 1831, giving Con- 
gress the right, upon three years’ no- 
tice, to repeal the act after ten years. 
On the 27th, Mr. Clayton of Georgia, 
moved for the appoiniment of a Select 
Committee, with power to send for per- 
sons and papers, ‘to examine into the 
affairs of the Bank of the United 
States.”’. In the debate which ensued, 
Mr. Clayton preferred seven specific 
charges against the bank, each of which 
he considered as tantamount to a for- 
feiture of its charter; they were,—the 
issue of branch bank orders as a cur- 
rency, usury on broken bank notes in 
Kentucky and Ohio, disguised loans to 
obtain more than six per cent. interest, 
non-user of the charter in not issuing 
bills from some of the branches for 
seven years, building houses to rent, 
not having the due proportion of coin in 
the capital stocks, and allowing foreign- 
ers to vote for directors. Mr. Clayton 
also brought fifteen other charges 
against the bank, going to show, if they 
were true, the inexpediency of renew- 
ing the charter; they were,—not re- 
ceiving at par, at the mother bank and 
at the different 
each other; making a difference in re- 
ceiving notes between the government 
and citizens ; making a difference be- 
tween members of Congress and other 
citizens, in favor of the former; allow- 
ing the undue accumulation of proxies 
in the hands of a few, to control the 
election of directors; “a strong sus- 
picion of secret understanding between 
the banks and brokers, to job in stocks ;”’ 
subsidies and loans “ to printers, editors 
and lawyers” for other purposes than 
regular bank business; making distine- 
tions in favor of merchants in selling 
bills of exchange; forcing local banks 
and debtors to petition for a renewal of 
the charter, and thus imposing upon 
Congress ; unsafe and imprudent man- 
agement ; inability to take up her notes 
and pay her deposites ; excessive issues 
on public deposites ; delusive accounts 
of the prosperity of the bank; “ intol- 
erable oppression on the South and 
West,” by draining those parts of the 


On the 10th of 


branches, the notes of 
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country of specie, by means of unlaw- 
ful currency ; the establishment of sin- 
gle persons as agents, to transact the 
business of branches; and giving au- 
thority to state banks to discount their 
bills. 

Mr. M‘Dufiie immediately replied to 
these specifications. He said there were 
but one or two of them which professed 
to disclose any other than matters of 
general notoriety. He contended that 
the issue of branch bank orders was 
expressly authorized by the charter ; 
that the transaction charged as usurious 
was a perfectly fair transaction, and had 
been so decided; that the dealing in 
disguised loans and domestic bills of 
exchange was an ordinary and unex- 
ceptionable transaction, the bank hay- 
ing aright to buy and sell at any per 
cent.; that the bank was not obliged to 
issue notes at any of its branches ; that 
the bank had a right to build upon and 
use land which came into its possession 
in a legal manner; that the charge of a 
want of a due proportion of specie in 
the capital, was utterly unfounded, the 
circulation in notes being only twenty- 
four millions of dollars beside deposites ; 
and that the bank could not prevent an 
American stockholder from voting on 
stock held by him on the ground of a 
secret trust. Mr. M‘Dutte reviewed 
the other specifications in like manner, 
denying some, confuting others, and 
arguing to show that others, were legal 
and ordinary business transactions; he 
contended that “ with the exception of 
the crime of being suspected of a secret 
understanding with brokers to cheat the 
government, and one or two kindred 
charges, resting on the same shadowy 
foundation,” the whole indictinent con- 
tained nothing that had not been reiter- 
ated and refuted an hundred times. 
He was decidedly opposed to the ap- 
pointment of any inquisitorial commis- 
sion until some facts were brought for- 
ward, sufficient to raise a presumption 
against the bank. 

An animated debate then took place, 
during which it was urged in favor of 
the resolution that an investigation was 
necessary before the question of re- 
chartering could be acted upon, that 
the charges of themselves furnished 
sufficient grounds for an investigation, 
that it ought to be gladlv met by the 
friends of the Bank, that an aspect of 
concealment was more injurious than a 
ready acquiescence in the object of the 
resolution, that the bank seemed to 
shun inquiry, that the application for a 
renewal at this time was a mere polit- 
ical manmuvre, calculated to operate 
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upon the Presidential election, and that 
there was no necessity for renewing the 
charter at the present session. In reply 
it was argued that the President him- 
self had pressed the subject upon Con- 
gress in each of his messages, that all 
the transactions of the bank were known 
as well at Washington as at Philadel- 
phia, that all the necessary information 
could be obtained at the Treasury de- 
partment, that the passage of the reso- 
lution would prevent any action at this 
session upon the bill for rechartering 
the bank, and that any delay would be 
injurious to the country, and more es- 
pecially to the western part of it. 

A motion to refer the inquiry to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
purpose of obtaining an earlier report 
than could be received from a select 
committee, was opposed as tending to 
evade the objects in view, and as un- 
parliamentary, a majority of that com- 
mittee being friendly to the bank,—and 
finally withdrawn. The debate was 
then resumed upon the original proposi- 
tion, and assuming more of a_ party 
character, became much more discur- 
sive. Mr. Root, of New-York, proposed 
as an amendment, that the committee 
should be chosen by ballot by the House, 
which was rejected, ayes 8&8, noes $2. 
This vote was reconsidered, and after 
further debate again decided in the neg- 
ative by the casting vote of the 
speaker,—yeas 100, nays 100. [The 
yeas were 101 the nays 99 when the 
vote was taken, but before it was finally 
declared, Mr. Plummer of Mississippi, 
who had voted in the affirmative, 
changed his vote, and diyided the 
House equally, giving the casting vote 
to the Speaker.| An amendment was 
next offered by Mr. Wayne of Georgia, 
providing that the committee should 
meet during the recess, and report in 
December next, which was rejected, 
yeas 26, nays 164. Mr. Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts, moved an amendment, re- 
quiring the select committee to repair 
to Philadelphia, to inspect the books and 
examine the proceedings of the bank, 
to report whether its charter has been 
violated or not, and to make their final 
repurt on or before the 21st day of April; 
and this amendment, after a protracted 
session, and various propositions caleu- 
lated to defeat it, was adopted, on the 
14th of March, by a majority of four- 
teen,—ayes 106, noes 92. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the Speaker 
on the ensuing day, and is composed of 
Messrs. Clayton of Georgia, Adams of 
Massachusetts, M*Duttie of South ( aro- 
lina, Johnson of Kentucky, Cambreleng 


of New-York, Thomas of Maryland and 
Watmough of Pennsylvania. Pending 
this discussion in the House, a bill was 
reported in the Senate, for rechartering 
the bank, with certain modifications. 


Cherokee Indians. On the 5th of 
March, (two days after the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Cherokee Missionaries, see p. 339,) Mr. 
Adams presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a memorial from a number 
of citizens of New-York, requesting 
Congress to adopt such measures “ as 
shall enforce the laws of the Union, 
preserve inviolate the faith of treaties 
solemnly executed, vindicate the consti- 
tutional authority of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and secure our national char- 
acter from lasting shame and reproach.” 
Upon several motions to refer it to dif- 
ferent committees, a discussion of a very 
animated character ensued, which occu- 
pied the House till nearly six o'clock in 
the evening, when it was terminated 
by a successful call for the previous 
question, and the memorial was referred. 
ayes 96, noes 93, to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. The 
debate was hardly of sufficient import- 
ance to require an abstraet of what was 
uttered by different speakers. It was 
chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
language used by Mr. Clayton, one of 
the representatives of Georgia. He 
spoke of the petitioners and the memo- 
rial as “ meddling with what did not 
concern them,’ and “acting imperti- 
nently in the presentation of such a 
paper ;” he “hoped and believed” the 
decision of the Supreme Court “ would 
be resisted,’ and he was sure it “ never 
would be executed till Georgia was 
made a howling wilderness.’’ He had 
“risen for the express purpose of show- 
ing his contempt for the memorial.”’ It 
* proceeded from a few pragmatical in- 
dividuals who were disposed to be busy 
bodies in other men’s matters.” If the 
House had any respect for a sovereign 
state, “they would throw such a me- 
morial under the table, and not aggra- 
vate to a yet higher degree the feelings 
ofastate already wrought up to a higher 
pitch than she could bear, and who only 
wanted the application of a match to 
blow the Union into ten thousand frag- 
ments,’ &e. &e. A motion to lay the 
memorial on the table was rejected, ayes 
$1, noes 92. The debate was resumed 
with renewed warmth, and terminated 
as we have stated. 


nw 


Creck Treaty. A treaty was conclud- 
ed with a delegation of the Creeks, at 
Washington, on the 24th of March, by 
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which they have ceded to the United 
States all their lands East of the Missis- 
sippi. Ninety principal chiefs are al- 
lowed to select one section each, and 
every other head of a Creek family one 
half section each, to be reserved from 
sale for five years; a section of land 
contains six hundred and forty acres ; 
the Indians will be allowed to dispose 
of these reservations, if they choose to 
sell, or if they prefer remaining, at the 
end of the five years they will receive 
land patents in fee simple from the 
United States. Twenty sections are 
reserved, to be under the direction of 
the President, for the benefit of orphan 
Creek children ; and twenty-nine sec- 
tions to be given to those Creeks to 
whom they may be assigned by the 
tribe. They will receive in money, an 
annuity of twelve thousand dollars for 
five years, after which it will be reduc- 
ed to ten thousand dollars, and paid for 
fifteen years; one hundred thousand 
dollars for the payment of their debts, 
to be applied as they may direct, and in 
full consideration of all improvements ; 
fifty-three thousand two hundred and 
eighty dollars in payment for certain 
claims, expenses and judgements ; and 
three life annuities, amounting to four 
hundred dollars per annum. The Creeks 
will be removed West of the Mississippi 
at the expense of the United States, re- 
ceiving subsistence on the journey, and 
for one year after their arrival at their 
new homes,—but no Indian will be 
compelled to emigrate. Three thousand 
dollars will be allowed for twenty years 
for educating the children ; two black- 
smiths will be supported among them for 
twenty years ;—together with presents 
of rifles, ammunition, blankets, iron. 
steel. &c. The Creek country West of 
the Mississippi, is to be “ solemnly guar- 
anteed to the Creek Indians,’’ where 
they will be allowed to govern them- 
selves, so far as may be compatible with 
the general jurisdiction which Congress 
may think proper to exercise. 

Breach of Privilege. On Saturday, 
April 14, the Speaker laid before the 
House of Representatives the following 
letter from the Hon. Wim. Stanberry, of 
Ohio. 

To the Ilon. 


Speake r of the House of Represt ntatives 


ANDREW STEVENSON 


Sire: Pwas waylaid in the street, near to my 
boarding house, last night, about & o’elock, and 
attacked, knocked down by a bludgeon, and 
severely bruised and wounded by Sameer 
Hlouston, late of Tennessee, for words spoken 
in my place in the House of Representatives ; 
hy reason of whieh Lam econtfinéd, to my bed, 


and unable to dischirge my duties in the 
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House, and attend to the interests of my con 
stituents, I communicate this information to 
you, and request that you will lay it before the 
House. 
Very respectially, yours, 
WILLIAM STANBERRY, 

Member of the House of Representatives 
from Ohio.* 

April 14, 1832. 

Mr. Vance thereupon offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Speaker do issue his war- 
rant, directed tothe Sergeant-at- Arms attend 
ing to the House, commanding him to take in 
custody, Wherever to be found, the body of 
Samcees. Houston, and the same in his custody 
to keep, subject to the further order and discre 
lion of the House. 

A long and very interesting debate 
arose upon this resolution, in which the 

incipal speakers were Messrs. Polk 
principal speakers were Messrs. Polk, 
Jenifer, Vance, Coulter, Patton, Dray- 
ton, Speight, Davis and Everett of 


* The pretext for this outrage was the re 
marks which Mr. Stanberry deemed it proper to 
make in the House, relative to the contract for 
furnishing rations to emigrant Indians, contem 
plated by General Houston with Major Eaton. 
That the reader may know what was said, we 
here give his remarks. Mr. S. said: 

“The superintendent of the Cumberland 
Road is not the only officer who has been suf 
fered to continue in office after proofs of his 
trangressions hiad reached the President. Was 
the late Secretary of War removed in conse 
quence of his attempt, fraudulently, to give to 
Governor Houston the contract for Indian ra 
tions? 1 derive my Knowledge of this transac 
tion not from the columns of the Telegraph. 
The whole affair was known to me at the time 
it took place. The editor of the Telegraph 
gives himself too mach credit for defeating this 
attempted trand. L understood that it was in 
consequence of the remonstrances of the dele 
gate from Arkansas, that the contract was not 


completed. There is one tact, however, for 
which I am indebted to the Telegraph; and 
that is, that the President had full knowledge 


of the business, and that it did not meet with 
his disapprobation.”? 

Upon rending the report of Mr. Stanberry’s 
speech in the Entelligencer, Mr. Houston ad 
dressed hint a note, through a member of Con 
gress from Tennessee, demanding an explana 
tion. Mr. Stanberry informed the member who 
hore the demand, that he recognized no right in 
Mr. Houston fo interrogate him upon the subject. 
Houston then threatened that he would make a 
personal assault, and accordingly he, accompa 
nied by an attendant, both armed with heavy 
Dlndgeons, was, for some days, seen sauntering 
about the Capitol, and Houston himself was 
frequently on the privileged seats within the 
Hall of the Honse, 

It was said, and we believe with truth, that 
his intention to make the attack was known to 
sundry members of Congress ; and on Friday, 
about 2 o'clock, Mr. Stanberry was assaulted 
near his lodgings, in the manner he has stated, 
knocked down with a bludgeon, and much and 
severely injured—his right arm being disabled, 
the left hand severely fractured, and his head 
and body much beaten and bruised. 


S. Telegraph, April 6. 


Numerous letters from Washington confirm 
the statement above given in regard to the at 
tack on Mr. Stonberry. Many otf them repre 
Sent iW in more segravating colors 
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Mass. Doddridge, Burges, Foster of 


Georgia, Beardsley of New-York, and 
Wickliffe of Kentucky. The last 
named gentleman put a stop to the dis- 
cussion by a call for the previous ques- 
tion—which was sustained, and Mr. 
Vance’s resolution was adopted—ayes 
145, noes 25. 


On Monday, April 16, the gallery of 


the House of Representatives was crowd- 
ed, before the usual hour for the meet- 
ing of the House. When it was stated 
by the Speaker that Samuel Houston 
was in the custody of the House, Mr. 
Davis of Mass. offered a resolution, that 
the defendant be brought to the bar on 
Thursday, on the ground that the com- 
plainant, Mr. Stanberry, would not be 
able to appear in his place before that 
time. Mr. Carson of North-Carolina, 
suggested that Mr. Houston ought to 
be admitted to bail. Mr. 
South-Carolina, observed that it was 
proper to approach the question with 
great calmness, coolness, &c. and to fa- 
cilitate this object, he moved that Mr. 


Houston be discharged! Mr. Hawes of 


Kentucky then rose, and with much 
warmth claimed the 
the defendant, who had been arrested 


in violation of the constitutional power of 


the House. He contended that the mo- 
tion of Mr. Davis was intended to post- 
pone the discussion of the subject, until 
the charges made on Saturday against 
the defendant should have been circu- 
lated and have produced their effect. 


He also denounced Mr. Doddridge of 


Virginia, and his colleague, Mr. Wick- 
liffe, for having moved the previous 
question, asserting that the former could 
not be considered the act of Virginia, 
and that the latter must have been gov- 


erned by his appetite and the want of 


his dinner. He insisted that the trial 
should proceed instantly, unless the de- 
fendant wished to postpone it, waiv- 
ing all remarks upon the merits of the 
case, until another stage of the proceed- 
ings. These remarks brought out Mr. 
Wickliffe in a brief reproof and defence 
of himself. Mr. Doddridge followed in 
reply to certain remarks made by Mr. 
Drayton on Saturday, [Mr. Drayton had 
said that the call for the previous ques- 
tion was little less than treason to the 
Constitution,] and commented upon the 
conduct of those ‘ who debate all sub- 


jects yreat and small,” with great se- 


verity, and sarcastic bitterness, assert- 
ing that his call for the previous ques- 
tion had been approved by a fair pro- 
portion of the silent and unobtrusive 
wisdom of the House. as evinced by the 
vote. Mr. Drayton followed, in a some- 


Mitchell of 


immediate trial of 
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what elaborate explanation, and he in 
turn was followed by Mr. Doddridge in 
a few remarks, which were calculated 
to remove all unkindly feelings between 
those gentlemen. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Tennessee, argued, 
by way of hypothesis, that Mr. Stan- 
berry had traduced Mr. Houston by 
his remarks in the House, and libeled 
him by the publication of his remarks, 
and was, therefore, justly liable to any 
punishment which the aggrieved party 
may choose to inflict ; he said Mr. Hous- 
ton could not be considered “ a ruffian”’ 
for his proceedings, because he had been 
a member of Congress, Governor of Ten- 
nessee, &c. and had otherwise partici- 
pated in the honors bestowed by the peo- 
ple; that a member ought to be as much 
responsible to individuals for what he 
says, as any other member of the com- 
munity, and that something is sometimes 
necessary to check ‘“ the exuberance of 
debate.’ Ile entered at some length 
into the constitutional power of the 
House. 

Mr. Arnold of Tennessee, then “ rose 
for the purpose of vindicating the repu- 
tation of Tennessee.’ ‘“ Tennessee felt 
humbled in dust and ashes that she was 
ever so humbled”’ as to have had Samu- 
el Houston to preside over her. ‘ Gov- 
ernor Houston!” he could hardly pro- 
nounce the phrase. Mr. Wickliffe made 
a question of order, but it was decided 
that the whole matter was open for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Arnold then resumed his 
remarks, to explain “the peculiar situ- 
ation” of Tennessee, by which Mr. 
Houston “ happened to be elected,’’— 
which were simply the popularity of 
Gen. Jackson, the fact that Mr. Hous- 
ton was known to be a pei of the Presi- 
dent, and had sagacity enough to make 
use of that popularity to get himself in- 
to office. Mr. Vance made a question 
of order, but Mr. Arnold was sustained, 
and proceeded to “ wipe off the indeli- 
ble stigma’ which had been cast upon 
Tennessee. Mr. Irvin of Ohio, inter- 
rupted the speaker, with another ques- 
tion of order, arguing that the House, 
in the investigation before it, ought te 
be governed by the rules of a Court of 
Justice, and not by the ordinary rules of 
legislation. The Speaker replied that 
the chair could not decide that the House 
was not acting in its legislative capacity. 
Mr. Daniell of Kentucky appealed from 
the decision, onthe ground that the de- 
fendant was in custody, brought up to 
answer a specific charge, and that his 
general charaeter could not be impeach- 
ed before the introduction of the evi- 


dence. The Speaker again stated the 
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question, and again decided that the 
member from Tennessee must exercise 
his own discretion in pursuing a course 
of remarks evidently disapproved by the 
House, but thet his remarks were with- 
in the rules. After a little further con- 
versation, Mr. Daniell withdrew his ap- 
peal, and Mr. Arnold again proceeded 
with a few remarks of a similarly excit- 
ing character. 

General Root of New-York, obtained 

the floor, and spoke for some moments, 
when he gave way, and Mr. Mitchell 
withdrew his amendment, and thus nar- 
rowed down the debate to the simple 
resolution of Mr. Davis, as before men- 
tioned. 
_ Mr. Davis then explained his object 
in fixing upon Thursday as the day for 
proceeding in the trial—which was that 
Mr. Stanberry was not present; and 
that the defendant, having disabled the 
complainant, he could not complain of 
hardship if he was detained until that 
gentleman was able to be present. He 
concluded by moving for leave to modi- 
fy his resolution, so that Mr. Houston 
could be immediately brought in. 

Mr. Speight of North-Carolina now 
made a new proposition as to the form of 
proceeding, which elicited much discus- 
sion, when it was withdrawn, and the 
other question resumed upon the motion 
to bring the defendant immediately be- 
fore the House, which was carried in the 
affirmative, about five o’clock without a 
division. 

Mr. Houston was then brought in, 
and inquired of by the Speaker whether 
he demanded further time, the presence 
of witnesses, &e. He replied that he 
did not ask the aid of counsel, that he 
should desire the presence of witnesses, 
and would be ready to proceed in about 
24 hours. 

Mr. Davis of Mass. moved the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Privileges, to 
consist of seven members, to consider 
and report the proceedings proper to be 
observed by the House in the trial of 
the case. The resolution was agreed to 
without debate, and the following mem- 
vers were forthwith appointed by the 
chair to compose the committee, viz : 
Messrs. Davis of Mass., Drayton, Tay- 
lor, Wayne, Muhlenburg, Clay, and 
Elsworth. 


Ordnance Department. A_ bill has 
passed Congress providing for the or- 
ganization of an Ordnance Department, 
consisting of a Colonel, Lieutenant Col- 
onel, two Majors, ten Captains, and as 
many men as the service may require, 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty in 
number 
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Priee of Lubor. Average price of ag- 
ricultural labor in each state, from June, 
1818, to June, 1830, per month through. 
the year; from the speech of Mr 
Holmes, of Maine, on Mr. Clay’s Reso- 
lution. 























STATES. 1818. 1826. 1830. 
Maine, - - $8 00 | $8 00 | S8 00 
New-Hampshire, 8 50 8 50 10 00 
Massachusetts, - 10 00 10 00 8 50 
Rhode-Island,  - 10 00 10 00 10 OU 
Connecticut, - 10 00 8 50 8 50 
Vermont, = - - 10 00 10 00 10 00 
New-York, - 10 00 8 00 8 00 
New-Jersey, - 8 50 8 50 & 50 
Pennsylvania, - 11 00 9 00 9 50 
Delaware, - - 6 00 6 00 6 00 
Maryland, - - 12 00 10 00 10 00 
Virginia, - : 6 00 6 00 6 00 
North-Carolina, - 6 00 6 00 6 00 
South-Carolina, - 10 00 8 00 7 00 
Georgia, - — - 1400! 1200] 1200 
Kentucky, - - 1! 00 | 10 00 10 00 
Ohio, - - - 900 | 9 00 9 00 
Tennessee, 8 50 8 50 | 8 50 
Louisiana, 0 00 009 | 0 00 
fndiana,  - 8 00 800} 800 
Illinois, —- 1200 | 10 00 | 10 00 
Alabama, - 11 00 9 00 9 00 
Mississippi, 15 00 10 00 | 10 00 
Missouri, 15 00 15 00 15 00 

Aggregate, - 229 50 | 208 50 | 206 00 
Average, 9 99 9 06 8 95 

















The valuation in this schedule is the 
price per month, taking all seasons of 
the year, inclusive of board, and exclu- 
sive of clothing. By this, it is found the 
labor which, in 1818, was $10, was in 
1830, at $9, giving a reduction of ten 
per cent. only, while all the articles of 
necessary consumption, subject to a pro- 
tecting duty, have fallen one half, and a 
large proportion of them, two thirds. 


SUPREME COURT. 
The Cherokee Case. The following is 
a copy of the Mandate of the Supreme 
Court in the Cherokee case. 
COURT OF 
JANUARY 


THE 
TERM, 


UNITED 

1832. 

Samvuewt A. Worcester, Plaintiff in Error, rs. 
THe Stare oF Georgia. 


SUPREME STATES, 


In error to the Superior Court for the County of 
Gwinnett, in the State of Georgia. 

This cause came on to be heard on the trans 
eript of the record from the Superior Court for 
the County of Gwinnett, in the state of Geor 
gia, and was argued by counsel; on considera 
tion whereof, it is the opinion of this Court, 
that the aet of the Legislature of the state of 
Georgia, upon which the indictinent in this case 
is founded, is contrary to the Constitution, 
Treaties, and Laws of the United States ; and 
that the special plea in bar pleaded by the said 
Samuel A. Worcester, in manner aforesaid, and 
relying upon the Constitution, Treaties, and 
Laws of the United States aforesaid, is a good 
bar and defence to the said indictinent by the 
said Samuel A. Worcester; and as such ought 
to have been allowed and admitted by the said 
Superier Court forthe County of Gwinnett, in 
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the State of Georgia, before which the said in- 
dictment was pending and tried; and that 
there was error in the said Superior Court of the 
State of Georgia, in overruling the plea so 
pleaded as aforesaid. I[t is therefore ordered 
and adjudged, that the Judgement rendered in 
the premises 
Georgia upon the verdict upon the plea of Not 
Guilty afterwards pleaded by the said Samuel 
A. Worcester; whereby the said Samuel A. 
Worcester is sentenced to hard labor in the 
penitentiary of the State of Georgia, ought to 
be reversed and annulled. And this Court, 
proceeding to render such Judgement as the 
said Superior Court of the State of Georgia 
should have rendered, it is further ordered and 
adjudged that the said Judgement of the said 
Superior Court be, and hereby is, reversed and 
annulled ; and that Judgement be, and hereby 
is, awarded that the special plea in bar, so as 
aforesaid pleaded, is a good and sufficient plea 
in bar, in law, to the indictment aforesaid, and 
that all proceedings on the said indictment do 
forever surcease, and that the said Samuel A. 
Worcester be, and he hereby is, henceforth dis 
missed therefrom, and that he go thereof quit 
without day. And that a special mandate do 
go from this Court to the said Superior Court to 
carry this judgement into execution. 
March 5, 1832. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts ad- 
journed on the 24th of March, having 
been in session from the first Wednes- 
day in January. One hundred and 
seventy acts were passed—of which 
about twenty-one were of a strictly pub- 
lic character—ten were for increasing 
the capital stock of certain banks—sev- 
enteen were to incorporate new banks— 
twenty-four were to incorporate man- 
ufacturing companies—nine related to 
insurance companies—and the remain- 
der, chiefly had reference te the incor- 
poration of academies, religious socie- 
ties, rail-roads, wharves, bridges, &c. 
One of the most important public acts is 
that enlarging the jurisdiction of the 
court of common pleas in criminal cases, 
and regulating the appointment and 
duties of prosecuting officers. 

A Petition from the Trustees of Am- 
herst College, soliciting a grant of fifty 
thousand dollars to relieve the institu- 
tion from its debts, and another from the 
Corporation of Harvard College, asking 
a grant of forty thousand dollars for the 
erection of a fire-proof building for the 
library of the institution, were rejected 
in the House of Representatives. 

Farm School. A number of benev- 
olent gentlemen, residing chiefly in Bos- 
ton, recently associated for the purpose 
of establishing a Farm School, for the 
education of a class of boys, comprising 
those who are excluded from the Boys’ 
Asylum and the House of Reformation 
—those, who, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, are just beginning to 
yield to the temptations of guilt. Ata 
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meeting of the subscribers, March 29, a 
constitution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen Direct- 
ors, viz. Messrs. Charles Jackson, Jon- 
athan Phillips, John Tappan, Samuel 
T. Armstrong, George Ticknor, Rev. 
J. Tuckerman, James Bowdoin, John 
D. Williams. By the constitution, the 
Directors are empowered to choose a 
President and Treasurer from their own 
number. Charles C. Paine, Esq. was 
chosen Secretary. Every person sub- 
scribing fifty dollars is a member of the 
Society, and entitled to a vote for every 
fifty dollars so subscribed. Subscribers 
may pay their subscription in annual 
instalments in any time not exceeding 
five years. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Norwich Water Power Company, 
with a capital of $40,000, have con- 
structed a dam on the Schetucket river, 
about two miles from the head waters 
of the Thames—and a canal seven- 
eighths of a mile in length. Within a 
few months the company have sold to 
individuals and companies, privileges 
of sufficient power to carry 25,000 
spindles. Works are now under con- 
tract to the extent of from 10,000 to 
15,000 spindles, and in twelve or eigh- 
teen months, it is presumed, there will 
be a village of from 800 to 1000 inhab- 
itants. The various advantages of this 
situation are peculiar, and rarely found 
united. The power is unfailing; the 
site for the village is excellent, being 
very pleasantly situated on a plain on 
the banks of the Schetucket, in a town 
of extensive and increasing trade, 
which has an excellent back courtry, 
supplying on reasonable terms all the 
necessaries fora family. The transpor- 
tation may be all by water—the Sche- 
tucket being easily made navigable a 
mile and a half from the Thames to the 
very doors of the factories. On the 
Thames at Norwich, steamboats, sloops, 
and larger vessels render the communi- 
cation rapid and easy with all parts of 
the country, and particularly that great 
commercial emporium, New-York. 

Besides the privileges belonging to 
this company not yet disposed of, there 
are privileges within a mile of the come 
pany’s works of great extent and value 
entirely unemployed. The original 
purchase of the land and _ privileges 
belonging to the Water Power Compa- 
ny, was made by an excellent and pub- 
lic spirited individual, William P. 
Greene, Esq. of Norwich. The same 
gentleman now owns the privilege on 
the Quinebaug, with a considerable 
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tract of land on each side of the river. 
This power is estimated by engineers as 
competent to carry 50,000 — spindles. 
There is also a power on the Schetucket 
previous to.its junction with the Quine- 
baug, which is estimated at nearly equal 
capacity. 


The Tariffeille Carpet Manufactory, 
afew miles from the city of Hartford, 
at the foot of two lofty, precipitous hills, 
is one of the best and most perfect es- 
tablishments in the United States. 
The amount of capital invested, is about 
$123,000, much of which is owned in 
Boston and the remainder in Hartford ; 
the number of hands employed in the 
factory and immediately dependent 
upon it is 367, 95 of whom are male 
weavers. About 140,000 yards of In- 
grain or Kidderminster Carpeting are 
annually made, and the amount of Wool 
used in the same period of time is 


237,000 Ibs. beside 24,000 pounds of 


woollen yarn; the amount annually 


paid for labor exceeds $30,000, much of 


which is distributed among females. 


Salisbury Iron Works. The Tron 
mine of Salisbury (Litchfield co.) has, 


for a considerable period, been one of 


the most important in our country, both 
as respects the quantity and the quality 
of the iron it has afforded. 
ore has been opened about one hundred 
years. The grant to the original pro- 
prietors bears the date of October 27, 
1731. During the first forty or fifty 
years, the quantity of ore raised was 
small; but from that period to the pres- 
ent, from four to five thousand tons 
have been raised, annually. At first, 
no duty was paid to the owners of the 
ore ; afterwards the sum of twenty-five 
cents per ton was required, then torty- 
two cents, fifty cents, sixty-seven cents, 
one dollar, and for the last ten or twelve 
years, the duty has been one dollar 
twenty-five cents the ton. 
the ore bed is owned by the Livingston 
family, of Columbia county, N. Y.; one 
quarter by William Ashley, of Sheffield, 
Mass.; and the remainder is held by a 
number of individuals in small shares. 
The expense of raising the ore is one 
dollar seventy-five cents per ton. This 
business is carried on by small indepen- 
dent parties, who, to the number of six 
or eight, work together in a pit or ex- 
cavation by themselves, blasting, pick- 
ing and throwing the ore into heaps, in 
readiness for transportation to the fur- 
naces. One general agent, on the part 
ofthe proprietors of the mine, superin- 
tends the weighing in all the execava- 


tions Another elass of men undertake 


This bed of 


One half of 
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the transportation of the ore ; for which 
they are allowed sixteen cents per mile 
for every ton weight. The first forge 
built in this part of the country, was 
erected more than one hundred years 
ago. The best Salisbury iron has ob- 
tained a decided preference over all 
other iron, either foreign or domestic, 
for the construction of musket and rifle 
barrels; and is extensively employed 
for these purposes at all our principal 
gun-factories, both public and private. 
The annual consumption at the follow- 
ing manufactories is as follows. Public 
armory at Springfield, Mass. from 100 
to 125 tons ; public armory at Harper’s 
Ferry, Va. 100 tons; gun-factory at 
Whitneyville, Conn. from 40 to 50 tons; 
gun-factory at Middletown, 40 to 50 
tons; gun-factory at Pittsfield, Mass. 
40 to 50 tons. The expense of trans- 
portation from Salisbury to the Hudson 
river is five dollars per ton. That por- 
tion of iron destined for the New-York 
market, and for the south and east, goes 
to Poughkeepsie; while that which 
goes to Albany, and farther north and 
west, is carried to Hudson. 

Besides the great bed of Brown Iron 
stone at Ore hill, there are numerous 
other deposites of the ore in Salisbury 
and the neighboring town. One of 
them, called Davis’s bed, occurs two 
and a half miles north-east of the Ore 
hill; from which there was formerly a 
considerable quantity of ore taken ‘for 
forges and furnaces; but, it is at _pres- 
ent neglected. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Washington College, situated in the 
town and county of Washington, is now 
permanently organized, the buildings 
are completed, and the institution is 
said to be in successful operation. The 
expenses of board and tuition are from 
eighty to one hundred dollars per an- 


num. The faculty and instructers in 
the college are—the Rev. David Me- 
Conaughly, President; Rev. William 


P. Aldrich, Professor of Mathematics, 
&e. &c.; Rev. J. H. Agnew, Professor 
of Languages; John L. Gow, Profess- 
or of English literature, &e.; Robert 
Fulton, Jr., Assistant Professor of Lan- 
James McLean, tutor of the 
Grainmar School; Joseph Gow, assist- 
ant teacher in the English department. 

The United States Gazette says, the 
arrangements of the studies are liberal 
and comprehensive, and the improve- 
ments in the mode of imparting knowl- 
edge, appear to have been adopted, and 
the discipline of the college is steadily 
and strictly enforeed: and the chemica! 


cuages ; 
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and philosophical apparatus is such as 
to be powerfully assistant to the lec- 
turers. One distinguishing feature of 
Washington College is especially de- 
serving attention at the present time. 
The trustees, some time since, applied 
to the legislature for aid to carry into 
effect a plan which they had matured, 
for educating young men in the busi- 
ness of teaching. This application was 
‘ae responded to by a grant of five 
1undred dollars per annum for five years, 
on condition that in that time twenty 
students should receive instruction free 
of charge. We believe that the full 
number has not yet applied, although 
about forty pay students are in that de- 
partment of the college. 


Jefferson College. The Trustees of 
this institution have lately published a 
report on its progress and prospects,from 
which it appears that the contemplated 
improvements are nearly completed. A 
new edifice has been erected, three sto- 
ries high, exclusive of the basement 
story, which is to be used as a refecto- 
Vy: It contains a public hall; halls for 
the exclusive use of the literary socie- 
ties, for recitation rooms, and apartments 
for the Library, Philosophical Appara- 
tus, Lyceum of Natural History and 
Athenaum—all spacious and conven- 
ient in their structure. Boarding and 
lodging will be furnished at sixty-two 
and a half cents per week—the students 
being required to cultivate the garden 
for the use of the establishment; for 
any additional service they may render 
the premises, compensation will be 
made, and it is believed that an indus- 
trious student, by laboring less than 
three hours per day, will pay the ex- 
penses of his boarding, without injury 
to his studies, and with great advantage 
to health and vigor of body and mind. 
The farm consists of 200 acres; the low 
ground is divided jinto plats, and any 
student on the premises, or in the town, 
may be furnished with a portion of 
ground for cultivation for his own use. 

In order to qualify persons for teach- 
ing English schools in a manner credit- 
able to the Commonwealth of Pennsy]- 
vania, and in consideration of the libe- 
ral donation recently granted by the 
Legislature, arrangements have been 
made for communicating a thorough 
Enelish and mercantile education. The 
Trustees have also resolved as soon as 
practicable to appoint a permanent Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. In the 
mean time the French language will 
be taught by a gentleman well qualified 
for that purpose. The whole college 
expenses, including tuition, fuel, jani- 
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tor’s service, college library, &c. $25 
per annum. 


MARYLAND. 

Free Blacks. An act was passed at 
the last session of the Legislature, pro- 
viding for the deportation of all the Free 
Blacks in the state, appropriating twenty 
thousand dollars to this object the pres- 
ent year, and authorizing the borrowing 
of such further sums as may be neces- 
sary, to the extent of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The act provides for the 
appointment of three Managers, under 
whose direction the transportation is to 
be accomplished, and the blacks who 
are, or who may become, free, will be 
sent to Liberia, or such other place 
without the limits of the state, as the 
Managers may think expedient, and the 
blacks willing to go to; and in case they 
refuse to be removed without the state, 
they will be arrested and transported 
forthwith. All slaves will be capable of 
receiving manumission for the purpose 
of removal, but it will be competent for 
slaves to renounce the benefit of such 
an act, if they are unwilling to be re- 
moved on account of connexions among 
the slaves. The Board of Managers 
have authority, when the Colonization 
Society declines transporting manumit- 
ted slaves and the removal devolves 
upon them, to employ the slaves until 
their wages produce sufficient to — 
the expenses of attending the removal. 
Manumitted persons are to be offered, in 
the first instance, to the Colonization 
Society. 

Another act was passed which pro- 
hibits the removal of any free negro or 
mulatto into the state; provides, that, if 
any such shall come into, and shall re- 
main ten days in the state, they shall be 
subject to a fine of fifty dollars for every 
week they shall remain, and authorizes 
a sale for such time as may be necessary 
to pay the penalty. It prohibits, under 
a penalty, the employing any such free 
negro, or mulatto. It prohibits the 
bringing slaves into the state for sale, 
after the first day of June next, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of the slaves, 
and a provision is made for their re- 
moval to Liberia, or elsewhere beyond 
the limits of the state. 


VIRGINIA. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 21st 
of March, after a laborious and agitating 
session of one hundred and cight days. 
They passed tiro hundred and forty-eight 
acts—a number almost without example. 
Many of them are charters for roads, for 
manufactories, &c. The Richmond 
Compiler says, “a large portion of the 
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session was occupied in abortive pro- 
jects, which have no place in the laws ; 
such as the resolutions about emancipa- 
tion, and the bill respecting the deporta- 
tion of free people of color, both of which 
were ultimately rejected. Scarcely any 
thing remains of the various schemes 
before the House, on this difficult sub- 
ject. Joint Stock Companies were in- 
corporated in greater profusion than 
ever. These relate to manufactories, 
and to internal improveinents of various 
sorts. They have incorporated a rail- 
road company from Richmond to York- 
town—and another from Richmond to 
the neighborhood of Turkey Island, on 
the lower part of the James River, &c. 
Among the schemes which are likely 
to prove of public benefit, are, the 
rail-road from Portsmouth to some point 
on the Roanoke—an act to authorize a 


subscription on the part of the state, of 


seventy-five thovsand dollars to the 
stock of the Winchester and Potomac 
rail-road. But what, we trust, will 
stamp its character upon this last ses- 
sion, is the great act for incorporating 
the stockholders of the James River and 
Kenawha company. This is by far the 
most important measure of the whole 
session. If successful, it is destined to 
divert a large portion of the Western 
trade from New-Orleans to this city— 
and to build up the fortunes of Rich- 
mond.”’ 


Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of Virginia is in Fairfax coun- 
ty. The following gentlemen consti- 
tute the Board of Managers :—Rt. Rev. 


Richard Channing Moore, D.D. (ex 
officio) President; Rt. Rev. William 
Meade, D.D. Vice President; Rey. 


Edward C. McGuire, Secretary ; John 
Gray, Esq. Treasurer; Rev Reuel 
Keith, D. D. Rev. John H. Wingfield, 
Rev. John Grammer, Rev. John P. 
McGuire, Dr. Carter Berkley, Col. 
William Mayo, Col. John Nelson, Phi- 
lip Nelson, Esq. Robert P. Waring, 
Esq. The Professors are, Rev. Reuel 
Keith, D.D. Professor of Systematic 
Divinity; Rev. Edward R. Lippitt, 
A.M. Professor of Sacred Literature ; 
Rev. William Jackson, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. 

There are 30 Students ; 4 in the Sen- 
ior, 9 in the Middle, and 17 in the Jun- 
ior Class. Of these, & are from Vir- 
ginia,7 from Maryland, 3 from South- 
Carolina, 3 from Pennsylvania, 2 from 
Connecticut, 2 from Massachusetts, 2 
from Vermont, | from North-Carolina. 
1 from Rhode-Island, and 1 from the 
City of Washington. Several candi- 


Politics and Statistics. 


dates for admission, during the present 
term were not received, for want of ac- 
commodations. 

This Institution is located in the 
country, 3 miles distant from Alexan- 
dria, and 8 from Washington. The em- 
inence on which it stands is remarkable 
for the salubrity of its atmosphere, and 
commands an extensive and delightful 
view of the District of Columbia, the 
Potomac river, and the surrounding 
country. Vacation from the second 
Wednesday of July to the second Wed- 
nesday of October. A recess during 
Passion Week. Exzpenses—Board, in- 
cluding room and furniture, lights, wash- 
ing, and fuel, $75 per session, of nine 
months. 


OHIO. 

The Mansfield Gazette presents the 
following analysis of the legislation of 
the state of Ohio at the session of the 
Legislature recently ended. 

he last session of our legislature was 
unusually protracted. The number of 
laws passed of a general nature, is small 
—those of a local nature very large. 
The titles of the laws of a general na- 
ture we will give, but omit the titles of 
the local laws, not considering them in- 
teresting to our readers. We have run 
over them and found among them 27 
churches incorporated, 17 state roads, 
15 divorces, 12 rail-road companies, 10 
turnpike companies, 12 bridge compa- 
nies, 10 libraries incorporated, 10 towns 
incorporated, 5 academies incorporated, 
16 acts of incorporation for manufactur- 
ing, scientific and other purposes. 


GEORGIA. 

The mandate of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 8 
A. Worcester rs. the State of Georgia 
(the Cherokee case) having been deliy- 
ered to the Court to which it was ad- 
dressed, a motion was made by the 
Counsel for Mr. Worcester to reverse 
the judgement of that Court, according 
to the judgement of the Supreme Court. 
The motion was refused by the Court. 
A motion was then made that the Man- 
date of the Supreme Court should be 
placed on the record of the Court, ac- 
companied by a motion for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ; this motion was also 
refused. The argument of these mo- 
tions occupied two or three days, and 
the decisions were rendered without any 
written opinion thereon. Finally, a re- 
quest was preferred for a certified state- 
ment of these decisions of the Court, 
and it was denied; the Judge taking 
the ground, of disregarding altogether 
the mandate of the Supreme Court. 
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LITERARY 
Poems. By Miss H. F. Gould. 


Away with the absurd, unmanly doc- 
trine, that women are naturally inferior 
to men. Itseems to us that Miss Gould 
was made expressly to refute it. She 
has given powerful aid to accomplish a 
task little less difficult than the labors 
of Hercules; a task that has tried such 
men as Bryant and Halleck. She has 
taken off part of the national self humil- 
lation which every true lover of this 
country feels at hearing the two words 
‘American Poetry’? pronounced. She 
has helped to prove that the term is not 
always synonymous with fustian and in- 
anity. loa at her productions in our 
annuals ; for these, like the unwelcome 
visiter, are ever at hand; and acknowl- 
edge that we have spoken the truth. 
Do not insult her, however, by compar- 
ing unpremeditated effusions with the 
laborious man-made effeminacies and 
inbecilities to be found in the contents. 

The word blue has been made a term 
of reproach, and very justly. Let us 
live in momentary apprehension of war, 
pestilence, sudden death and all the ca- 
lamities deprecated in the liturgy ; give 
us a shrew ora natural fool fora partner ; 
let us hear a curtain lecture nightly — 
and we will bear it all, on condition that 
no genuine blue shall ever come nigh us. 
Let us never hear fair lips pronounce 
Milton “ a clever poet,’’ or bid us admire 
— —, on pain of their owner’s displea- 
sure. We understand by the word b/ue, 
a woman, who has drank of the Pierian 
spring, indeed, but not deeply ; whohas 
neglected the duties of her sex to dab- 
ble in popular novels and reviews; 
who has read a little and is prone to 
sport her reading; in short, a woman 
who has never learned that the wisest 
human being knows nothing. 

Miss Gould is no blue. She has an 
opinion, indeed, but it is her own, and 
it is never obtruded on you; seldom ex- 
pressed, unless it is asked. In these 
particulars she differs from all the b/ucs 
that ever lived. Ifa Frenchman puts a 
question to her in French, she can an- 
swer him in his own language. A b/ue 
would speak first. In short, she never 
makes her light shine ostentatiously. 

Miss Gould has read much and re- 
members what she has read. If you 


would trace a Latin quotation to its au- 
thor she can assist you. If you are writ- 
ing a poem, or a criticism, or an essay. 
she can spare you an original idea and 
But to do these things. 


never niiss it. 


> 
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she must be entreated. If you are sick 
and sorrowful, or in need of any of those 
attentions which woman alone can be- 
stow, she will not wait to be entreated, 
if you are within her reach. 

Few persons gifted with wit have the 
firmness to repress or restrain it within 
due bounds. None who know Miss 
Gould will deny that she has wit, or that 
she knows perfectly well how to man- 
age the weapon which commonly cuts 
its owner’s fingers. She is one of those 
whom it is safe to trust with edge tools, 
for she has heard the cry of “ what is 
sport to you is death to us,” and her 
heart has felt the force of the appeal. 
We think we may venture to affirm that 
there is no one, who has a talent for sar- 
casm, that has not indulged it at some 
period of his life. There is so much 
vice, weakness and folly,in this bad 
world, that it is very hard for him who 
owns a whip to refrain from laying it 
on. Once, Miss Gould yielded to the 
temptation; and some, who were near 
her, received hints to exhibit their 
follies at a greater distance. To her 
honor be it said, she soon found that the 
infliction of even just punishment gives 
pain to the judge as well as to the 
criminal. She abdicated the throne of 
satire and chastened her wit into that 
quiet, inoffensive humor, which consti- 
tutes the charm of her lighter poems. 

We look upon Miss Gould as a pat- 
tern for ladies. We do not mean that 
they should follow her example in 
writing poetry; far from it. If a lady 
“an write as well as our friend, indeed, 
the sooner she begins, the better; but 
her’s is an eminence which very few are 
qualified to attain. We do not mean 
that they should make themselves mis- 
tresses of the tongues, though a smat- 
tering of Latin, and a little better 
knowledge of French than can be pick- 
ed up at a boarding school, would do 
them no harm. But we do mean thata 
little of the care and pains, they are 
wont to bestow on the outside of their 
heads, might be given, with advantage, 
to the inside. Our friend has not the 
fewer admirers that she is able to con- 
verse with them ona more instructive 
topic than a ball or a bonnet. We be- 
lieve that she does not thump the piano, 
but she makes better music, and it is 
heard farther, than any we are in the 
habit of hearing. She uses her needle 
with as much dexterity as she does her 
pen. The time she has devoted to 
reading has not interfered with the dis- 
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charge of other duties. But Miss 
Gould has written a book, and it is now 
our purpose to examine it, notwith- 
standing a resolution we once made 
never to review a female author. In 
this case, it would be doing Miss Gould 
injustice to keep it; for her work, 
though it be entitled ‘ Poems,” is really 
worth reviewing. 

A lady is necessarily a tender text to 
deal with. If we give her praise, we 
are suspected of worse than arson; of 
a puff premeditated. If we censure 
her, we are sure to be accused of lack 
of courtesy. However, let us do jus- 
tice, and let the consequences look out 
for themselves. We begin with the 
faults. 

There are a few pieces at the end of 
the volume, called * Imitations of the 
Scottish.” We dislike imitations of all 
kinds ; and moreover, since the time of 
Burns, all Scottish poems have been 
justly deemed intolerable. No one but 
a native of the Land of Cakes can sub- 


due the radical vulgarity of broad 
Scotch. All brogue is abominable and 


of all the garbs in which Poesy has yet 
appeared, the Scottish is the least at- 
tractive. Again, it is not for those, 
who, like Miss Gould, have ideas of 
their own, to fall into the error of imi- 
tation. Save their dialect, the poems 
in question are wellenough. We coun- 
sel Miss Gould to strip them of their 
plaids, and to bring them out in her sec- 
ond edition in such a dress, as no good, 
Christian verses need be ashamed of. 

The greater the ability of a writer 
may be, the less is his carelessness ex- 
cusable. Miss Gould is very care- 
less. Her book contains rather more 
than a pardonable number of harsh and 
lame and weak lines. Some of the 
pieces suggest the idea of an imp, (the 
printer’s) standing at the elbow of the 
author, crying for copy. We have 
little pleasure in noticing such faults, 
especially in Miss Gould. She has 
long been one whom we have delighted 
to honor, but we must insist on having 
our well of English pure and undefiled, 
on all occasions. Her ability is not to 
be denied, or her command of language. 
Many of her poems are very highly fin- 
ished and we may hence fairly conclude 
that it would not have cost her much 
trouble to have given an equal polish 
to all. 

It is hard to speak of an author’s fu- 
gitive poetry in general terms. We 
may say of Miss Gould's that it is sim- 
ple and natural. She is a close observ- 
er and an eloquent describer of the 
things upon and above the earth’s sur- 
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face. That she is peculiarly happy in 
personification take the following lines 
for a proof. 


‘* Methought, on a flowery bank I lay, 

By a beautiful stream ; and watched the play 

Of the sparkiing waters, that fled so fast, 

I could not count the waves that passed. 

But I marked the things they were carrying by, 

And a neat little skiff first caught my eye. 

?>T was woven of reeds, and its sides were 
bound 

By a tender vine, that had clasped it round ; 

And spreading within, had made it seem 

A basket of leaves, borne down by the stream: 

And the skiff had neither sail nor oar ; 

But a bright little boy stood up, and bore, 

On his out-stretched hands, a wreath so gay, 

It looked like a crown for the queen of May. 

And while he was going, I heard him sing, 

‘Seize the garland of passing Spring!” 

But I dared not reach—tor the bank was stecp ; 

And he bore it away to the far-off deep! 

Then came a lady—her eye was bright— 
She was young and fair ; and her bark was light. 
Its mast was a living tree, that spread 
Its boughs for a sail, o’er the lady’s head ; 

And some of the fruits had just begun 

To tlush, on the side that was next the sun ; 
And some with the crimson streak were stained, 
While others their size had not yet gained. 

She said, as she passed—* Oh ! who can insure 
The truits of Summer to get mature ? 

For, fast as the waters beneath me, flowing, 
Beyond reeall, [’m going! [ ’m going!” 

I turned my eve, and beheld another, 

That seemed as she might be Summer’s mother. 

She looked more grave; and her cheek was 
tinged 

With a deeper brown ; her bark was fringed 

With the tasseled heads of the wheaten sheaves 

Along its sides—and the yellow leaves, 

That covered the deck, concealed a throng 

Of crickets,—I knew by their choral song. 

At Autumn’s feet lay the golden corn, 

And her hands were raised to invert a horn, 

‘That was filled with a sweet and mellow store, 

And the purple clusters were hanging o’er. 

She bade me seize on the fruit, that should last, 

When the harvest was gone, and Autumn had 
passed ! 

But, when [ had paused to make the choice, 
I saw no bark! and I heard no voice ! 

Then, Llooked ona sight that chilled my blood ; 

°T was a mass of ice, where an old man stood 

On his frozen raft; while his shriveled hand 

Had clinched, as a statf by which to stand, 

A whitened branch that the blast had broke 

From the lifeless trunk of an aged oak. 

The icicles hung from the naked limb, 

And the old man’s eve was sunk and dim. 

But his scattering locks were silver bright, 

And his beard with the gathering frost was 
white. 

The tears congealed on his furrowed cheek, 

His garb was thin, and the winds were bleak. 

He faintly uttered, while drawing near, 

Winter, the death of the short-lived year, 

Can yield thee nought, as | downward tend 

‘To the boundless sea, where the seasons end. 

But | trust from others, who ’ve gone before, 

Thou ’st clothed thy form, and supplied thy 
store ; 

And new, what tidings am T to bear 

Of thee ?—for | shall be questioned there.’ 


Miss Gould’s style is uniformly easy, 
and almost always strong and concise. 
There is no spinning out, no making 
the most of a little. Her elegancies 
ire scattered over her pages with a pro- 
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fusion which betokens abundant resour- 
ces. Were we asked in what she pre- 
eminently excels, we should answer, 
“grace and purity.” She has feeling, 
too; bear witness every other page in 
her work. A vein of moral an relig- 
ious sentiment runs through the whole. 
There is not a piece in the book that 
the most rigid sectarian, or the most 
strenuous advocate of propriety, might 
not put into the hand of his child un- 
hesitatingly. Her poetry is what we 
should expect from a sincere Christian, 
of a strong and diligently cultivated 
mind. We have been asked what poet 
Miss Gould is like, but we have been 
unable to reply. She is not like the 
“Lake School,” for she is never silly, 
nor affected, nor obscure. She is not 
like Mrs. Hemans. That lady’s harp 
has but three strings, and though their 
notes be sweet, they can produce no 
great variety. Still less is Miss Gould 


like any of the Vornas and Hindas of 


of our own country. She is modest, 
and attempts nothing that is beyond 
her strength. In short, if she be not 
original, we know not from whom she 
has copied. 

We cannot refrain from presenting, 
in connexion with these remarks, the 
following poem, although it has already 
appeared in several of the public 
journals. 


THE CONSIGNMENT. 


Fire, my hand is on the key, 
And the cabinet must ope ! 
I shall now consign to thee 
Things of grief, of joy, of hope, 
‘Treasured secrets of the heart 
To thy care I hence entrust ; 
Not a word must thou impart, 
But reduce them all to dust. 


This—in childhood’s rosy morn 
This was gaily filled and sent. 
Childhood is forever gone ; 
Here—devouring clement. 
This was friendship’s cherished pledge ; 
Friendship took a colder form ; 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 
May the blaze be bright and warm! 


These—the letter and the token, 
Never more shall meet my view ! 
When the faith has once been broken, 

Let the memory perish too! 
This—t was penned while purest joy 
Warmed the heart and lit the eye ; 
Fate that peace did soon destroy ; 
And its transcript now will I! 


This must go! for, on the seal 
When I broke the solemn yew, 
Keener was the pang than steel ; 
°T was a heart-string bre — too! 
Here comes up the blotted lea, 
Blistered o’er by many a a. 
Hence ! thou waking shade of grief! 
Go, forever disappear ! 
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This is his, who seemed to be 

High as heaven, and fair as light ; 
But the visor rose, and he— 

Spare, O memory ! spare the sight 
Of the face that frowned beneath, 

While I take it, hand and name, 
And entwine it with a wreath, 

Of the purifying flame ! 


These—the hand is in the grave, 

And the soul is in the skies, 

Whence they came! ’T is pain to save 

Cold remains of sundered ties ! 

Go together, all, and burn, 

Once the treasures of my heart! 

Still, my breast shall be an urn 

‘To preserve your better part! 

It should be mentioned that the book 
we have been noticing is published by 
several friends of the author, with a 
hope of adding something to her pecun- 
iary income, as well as to her fame. 
The History of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. By B. L. Mirick. 


If every town hath not its history, it 
is not, probably, for the lack of mate- 
rials, or historians. Our antiquities are 
now mostly committed to the unsafe 
keeping of tradition, and Mr. Mirick 
has done well in coming to the rescue 
of those of Haverhill. Some of them 
are of general, and all of them of local, 
interest. Haverhill is as large as some 
European principalities, and the citi- 
zens have no reason to be ashamed of 
their ancestry. To them the book must 
be acceptable. It was a frontier town 
for more than seventy years, and for 
nearly half that time was subjected to 
savage warfare. The town records fur- 
nish interesting materials; and the au- 
thor had access to a journal kept ina 
file of old almanacs, from 1732 to 1830. 
The story of Mrs. Dustin’s achieve- 
ment and escape from the Indians, and 
of her husband’s safe retreat from a body 
of savages, with his seven children, 
form some of the most interesting inci- 
dents of our early history. 

Our ancestors, like their descendants, 
had a few inconsistences of character. 
They enacted laws against “ intolerable 
excess and bravery’ in dress; a silk 
hood, ribbon and scarf, were penal ; 
while the vanity that delighted in titles, 
received no legislative rebuke. At Ha- 
verhill, and other towns, the records 
render to every man his title: “ Cor- 
poral Peter Ayer, and Corporal Josiah 
Gage,” have descended to posterity, 
standing recarded as a committee to pro- 
cure a minister. Goodman, however, 
was the common title by which men 
were addressed, and Goodw ife, or Goody, 
was appropriated to woman. Magis- 


trates and military oflicers, above Lieu- 
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tenants, were addressed as Mister, and 
their wives as Madam. Mrs. was writ- 
ten before the single as well as the 
espoused. 

Richard Littlehale received thirty 
shillings, for beating the “ pulpit drum 
ecclesiastic’’ in those days when bells 
were not, to assemble the people on the 
Sabbath and on lecture days. After- 
ward Abraham Tyler received one peck 
of corn from every family, for blowing 
his horn on the same occasion ; and he 
was held to this performance about half 
an hour before the service. 

John Littlehale was accused of living 
alone against the statute, and against a 
higher commandment; and to induce 
him to turn more favorable regard to- 
wards matrimony, he was sentenced to 
live at least, in some “ orderly family,” 
or to reside in the house of correction, 
and “ sett to work” till “ freed by order 
of authority.”’ This, probably, operated 
like a premium on marriage. 

The town authorities took early means 
for the development of the American 
System; and the records show, that 
“for the sake of back, belly, and purse,”’ 
a flock of sheep should be kept for the 
common good. It was enacted also, 
that all persons should attend town 
meetings, and if the same law were now 
generally in force, we should have better 
public servants. 

The following is an extract from evi- 
dence recorded in the court records, as 
the testimony of a witness :— 

Land samuel swan was at work to gether in 
the field of Robert Swan jun and goodman 
Swan sen came to us and asked us to goe into 
the hous with him and then he asked Saml why 
he stabbed mr Wainright horse—Samuel said 
nothing—then said his father to him what is the 
reason yo doe wickedly in sinning against God 
in abusing the dum creature and his father was 
so grievd at it yt he weped and then he said L 
am resolved T will give you coreksion and then 
he pulled of his close to his shurt and took a 
stick as big as a good ordinary nailing rod and 
then he took Saml by one hand and streek him 
as hard | thought as he was eable to strike and 
streek him many blows. His father was a con 
siderable while beating him and Samuel cryed 
out and begged of his father vari much yt he 
would beat him no more. 


Encyclopedia Americana, vol. ix. 

On former occasions we have express- 
ed our approbation of the plan of this 
popular work, and our satisfaction with 
the general execution. The present 
volume, just issued from the press, con- 
tains, among the additions by the Amer- 
can editors, biographical notices of 
James Monroe, Gen. Richard Mont- 
gomery, Gen. Daniel Morgan, Williain 
Morean, Robert Morris, Gouverneur 
Morris, Gen, William Moultrie, Will- 
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iam Vans Murray, James Otis, Robert 
Treat Paine, Theophilus Parsons, and 
C. W. Peale (the founder of the Phila- 
delphia Museum.) It is to be regretted 
that the department of American Bi- 
ography presents generally only a few 
meagre details. We are aware it may 
be replied, that elaborate and minute 
details are inconsistent with the plan, 
and are unavoidably excluded by the 
prescribed limits of the work; but, we 
rejoin and say, that the work is over- 
loaded with exceedingly uninteresting 
and tiresome particulars in the lives of 
many Europeans—persons who possess- 
ed very little claim to remembrance on 
account of any peculiar excellence or 
deformity of character, and, to Amer- 
ican readers, for whom the present 
work is expressly intended, they are, of 
all subjects the most indifferent. Thus, 
Montgomery, the hero of an American 
War, occupies about a third as much 
space as Paganini, the wonderful Gen- 
oese fiddler. (By the way, this Amer- 
ican addition to the German original 
ought to have been accompanied by Mr. 
Heinrich’s representation of Paganini’s 
incantation, as a frontispiece.) So, to 
those eminent lawyers, Robert Treat 
Paine and Theophilus Parsons, less than 
a page each is assigned, while more than 
four times that space is allowed to the 
Duke of Otranto, [Who is the Duke of 
Otranto? What’s he to an American 
reading and working population? or 
they to him ?] and various individuals 
of the Royal House of Orleans, of all 
of whom American readers care little or 
nothing. What is it to us, that such 
persons ever existed as hundreds and 
thousands that figure in English Ency- 
clopedias and Biographical Diction- 
aries? Not even their names do we 
meet in any other work, and conjecture 
would be puzzled to assign any reason 
why they are placed here. 

We were a little surprised to per- 
ceive that no notice is taken in this de- 
partinent of the present volume of two 
clergymen, who, not many years since, 
filled a large space in the public vision 
—the Rev. Jedidiah Morse of Charles- 
town, and the Rev. John Murray of 
Boston. The former was a most indus- 
trious compiler of books in history and 
geography ; and, notwithstanding the 
more profitable labors of his successors 
have in some measure obscured his 
fame, at least one veneration of Ameri- 
cans have been under obligations of no 
trifling amount to his exertions. The 
latter was the founder (we presume it 
is not assuming too much to say it) of 


the relivilous sect of Universalists—:; 
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sect that is daily and hourly increasing. 
He was a man of respectable and va- 
ried talents—a scholar, and an eloquent 
and powerful preacher—and if the last 
named attributes were not so peculiarly 
his as to entitle his name to be recorded 
in our American Encyclopedia, the cir- 
camstance of his being the first man 
who ventured to preach and advocate 
publicly the doctrines now so widely 
dispersed, and accepted by so many 
thousands of Christians, one would sup- 
pose would have been sufficient to 
claim a notice. The Universalists of 
America probably think themselves as 
important and respectable a sect, as the 
Muggletonians of England, and Murray 
as celebrated a man as Muggleton. 

In running our eye over the names 
of persons distinguished by a notice in 
this volume, it was arrested by one of 
great fame—i.e.a name which every 
body has heard,—but as to the individ- 
ual who once owned it, we apprehend 
few readers ever knew any thing of 
him beyond what they may have read, 
in his own book of travels, when they 
were of an age to wonder at his wonder- 
ful exploits. We transcribe this arti- 
cle for the amusement and instruction 
of such of our readers as may not see 
the Encyclopedia—not doubting that 
the account is authentic. 

Muncunacsen, Jerome Charles Frederic von, 
the original of the well-known narrator of won 
ders, Was a German officer who served several 
campaigns against the Turks in the Russian 
service. He was a passionate lover of horses 
and hounds; of which, and of his adventures 
among the Turks, he told the most extravagant 
stories ; and his faney finally so completely got 
the better of his memory, that he really believed 
his most improbable and impossible fictions, 
and was very much offended if any doubt was 
expressed on the subject. In relating these 
monstrous lies, his eyes would shine and start 
out of his head, his face became flushed, the 
sweat rolled down from his forehead, and he 
used the most violent gestures, as if he were 
really cutting off the heads of Turks, or fighting 
the bears and wolves that figure in his stories. 
Having become acquainted with the poet Bur 
ger at Pyrmont, and being pleased with his 
society, Munchhausen used to relate those wak- 
ing dreams to him; and the poet afterwards 
published them, with his own improvements, 
under the tithe of Wunderbare Abentheuer und 
Reisen des Herrn Von Munchhausen, translated 
from the English, London (Gottingen,) 1787. 
A part of them had already appeared in the 
third volume of the Delicia Academica (Ueil 
bronn, 1665) under the title of Mendacia Ridicula. 
The wit and humor of the work gave it great 
success, and it was translated into several for 
eign languages. When it appeared in England, 
the British reviewers labored to show that it 
Was a satire upon the minisiry. Munchhausen 
Was very angry atthe liberty thus taken with 
his name, and Burger became involved in some 
difficulties in consequence. An enlarged edi 
tion was published by Schnorr, in four volumes 

Gottingen, 1794—i800.) Munchhausen, when 
quite advanced, married a very young wife, 
who. to the astonishment of every one, pre 
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sented him with a son, the consequence of 
which was a suit prosecuted by his relations 
after his death, in 1797, in support of their 
claims to his estate. 

We are glad to perceive that the com- 
pilers have taken great pains to improve 
other departments of the work. The 
statistical facts that are placed under 
the heads of the several states in our 
Union, are of great value, and must 
have been procured, in some cases, at 
much expense of time and labor. We 
notice in the present volume a very 
interesting and satisfactory account of 
the state of New-York, and it causes 
some regret that the descriptions of 
other states are not equally copious. 

The article on the Netherlands com- 
prises a great mass of information, 
which, at the present time, is peculiar- 
ly acceptable and interesting ; and much 
will be expected from the sequel to this 
article, which is promised in the con- 
cluding volume of the work. 

We have observed, that the editors, 
in their zeal to bring every thing (at 
least every thing American) within 
the shortest possible limits, occasionally 
epitomize rather more than is justifiable, 
if they wish to be distinctly understood. 
Thus, of the Palmetto, it is said—“ Be- 
fore the leaves are developed, they are 
folded like a fan; at their base, and in 
the centre of the stem, are three or 
four ounces of a white, compact and 
tender substance, which is eaten with 
oil and vinegar, and somewhat resem- 
bles the cabbage in taste, but is neither 
nutritious, nor peculiarly agreeable, 
and, moreover, is attended with the de- 
struction of a vegetable, which has, 
perhaps, been a century in growing.” 
What is it, that is attended with the 
destruction of a vegetable? The 
“white, compact, and tender sub- 
stance ?”” The writer says so, but we 
apprehend that he does not mean so. 
We mention this an illustration of 
our general remark at the beginning of 
this paragraph, because it is the last oc- 
currence of objectionable obscurity (not 
to say absurdity) in composition, that 
we have observed. Similar errors have 
been noticed in former volumes. 

We think there is another mistake 
committed by the editors. The work 
professes to adapt itself to popular wants 
and to common understandings, and to 
be prepared peculiarly with a view to 
the accommodation of those classes of 
the community which are not scholars, 
in the technical acceptation of that 
term. It should then be encumbered 
with as few technical and foreign words 
as possible. But in many of the arti- 
cles such words are used to an extent 
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that is almost ludicrous, and renders the 
description of an ordinary and well- 
known object nearly unintelligible. 
Take, for an example, the following :— 
“The root is biennial and fleshy; the 
stem herbaceous, upright, striated, rigid 
and branching; the leaves pinnate, 
alternate, and sheathing at the base, 
composed of oval, slightly lobed, and 
incised leaflets.’ Could any reader 
but a professor of botany, suppose that 
this was a description of that common 
esculent vegetable, a PARSNIP? or “ pars- 
nep,’’ as itis spelled inthe Encyclopedia. 
Take another example. ‘The leaves 
are alternate, simple, either entire, or 
more commonly, incised, orlobed. The 
flowers are monecious, inconspicuous, 
and the sterile ones are disposed in 
loose aments. The fruit consists of an 
ovoid nut, included at base by [in ?) the 
cup-shaped, persistent involucrum.” 
This may be an accurate scientific de- 
scription ; but would one reader in ten 
for whom this work is intended,—and 
to whom the publishers look for remu- 
neration for their great outlay of capital 
—conjecture that such a congregation 
of hard words describe the foliage and 
fruit of no rarer a vegetable than a 
common oak tree? There is an abun- 
dance of this sort of matter in the En- 
cyclopedia, that we feel obliged to con- 
fess, (shame on our ignorance !) looks 
very much like quackery. While we 
are engaged in the small business of 
picking up small faults, we observe in 
the page from which the last quotation 
was taken, the words “ fifthteenth,” and 
“ pinnatifid,’ which we presume are 
the property of the proof-reader. 

The Encyclopedia is susceptible of 
much improvement in the mode of ar- 
ranging the subjects, as any one, who 
examines it, may perceive. Let him 
look for information on a given subject, 
and ten chances to one he does not find 
it; but the chances are equally nume- 
rous that, in looking for something else 
the next day or the next week, he 
stumbles upon the very thing he first 
sought for in vain. 

After all, these imperfections, though 
they might have been avoided, lessen 
the value of the work but little in com- 
parison with the advantages that may 
result from the diffusion of so great an 
aggregate of information and knowl- 
edge at so cheap a rate. 


A Memoir of Miss Hannah Adams, 
written by herself, with additional notices, 


by a Friend, 


Many of our readers had a personal 
acquaintance with the subject of this 
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memoir, who distinguished herself for 
her literary industry at a time when few 
females in this country were supported 
by the patronage of the muses. The 
> nel partakes of the kindliness and 
simplicity of character that were con- 
spicuous in the author. Miss Adams 
laments that she acquired from novels, 
in her youth, a false idea of life. In 
after years, the ideal would, of course, 
be somewhat at variance with the real. 
But the young will always be deceived in 
their estimate on this subject. If novels 
do not deceive them, they will delude 
themselves. Hope is the great deceiver, 
till it retires before the disenchanter, 
Disappointment. Miss Adams was born 
in Medfield, where she had early access 
to a large library collected by her father, 
who is well remembered for the avidity 
with which he read every book he could 
obtain. Miss Adams was instructed b 
some boarders in the family in the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Latin, in which 
languages she made some proficiency, 
and in her turn gave instructions to sev- 
eral young men who thus prepared 
themselves for college. 

Her first work was a View of Re- 
ligions, which is a compilation of con- 
siderable research ; though all the ne- 
cessary books of reference could not at 
that time be had. Her next works of 
importance were the History of New- 
England and the History of the Jews. 
Autobiography is generally the best bi- 
ography ; but in this instance the me- 
moirs are continued in a pleasing man- 
ner, by a Lady who was a friend to 
Miss Adams. The volume is neatly 
printed, and will probably be widely 
circulated in lew taghel. 


Excerpta ex Scriptis Publii Ovi- 
dii Nasonis, &c. Or, Extracts from the writ 
ings of Publius Ovidius Naso, to which are 
added concise Notes in English, and Ques 
tions. Second edition. 

We are pleased to find that a second 
edition of this work has been called for. 
It is a favorable omen with regard to 
the state of classical education in our 
country. A few years ago it was arare 
thing to find in New-England a School 
in which Ovid was used. As a know]l- 
edge of this author was not required for 
admission to our colleges, Ovid was sel- 
dom found, except where higher at- 
tainments were aimed at than the mere 
requisitions for entering those semina- 
ries. It is, therefore, pleasing to ob- 
serve that in little more than three years 
a whole edition has been taken into use, 
and another called for, which was issued 
during the last winter. 
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The objection of occasional indelicacy 
in the writings of Ovid is entirely re- 
moved from this selection ; as there is 
nothing in the volume, which may not, 
without offence, meet the eye even of 
the most scrupulous maiden delicacy. 
This is as it should be—for we know of 
no book better adapted to the use of 

oung ladies, who are studying Latin. 
The stories, or fables, are short, and 
easily understood. The Latinity is pure 
and the construction easy. But no boy 
should be put into Virgil before he has 
read something of Ovid. The Meta- 


morphoses embody almost the whole * 


system of Heathen Mythology, and be- 
ing much more simple and easy of con- 
struction than the Eneid, may be con- 
sidered the most proper introduction to 
that work. The little volume before us 
is composed principally of extracts from 
the Metamorphoses, to which portions of 
the Epistles and the Tristia are subjoin- 
ed; with English notes to the waite, 
sufficiently copious to render the text 
plain to the learner, and to supply any 
defect therein with respect to mytho- 
logical references. But the character 
of the work may be understood by the 
following extract from the preface :— 


In preparing this little volume from the writ- 
ings of Ovid, great care has been taken to admit 
nothing in the slightest degree indelicate, or 
improper for the study of youth. Sufticient at- 
tention does not appear to have been paid to 
this point in the selections from Ovid which 
have commonly been used in schools. One ob- 
ject has been to furnish examples of the different 
kinds of measure used by this polished and fas- 
cinating writer. 

It is not a little surprising that, in the whole 
course of studies preparatory for, and pursued 
at our colleges, not a verse of Pentameter meas- 
ure occurs. This is the more surprising, since, 
in addition to the frequency with which this 
kind of versification is used, it may be consid- 
ered one of the most easy and graceful which 
the ancient poets employed. As this book is 
designed for a kind of introduction to fabulous 
history, the notes give a more full account of the 
subjects connected with the matter immediately 
under consideration, than might otherwise seem 
expedient. And this is the more necessary from 
the circumstance, that boys are not usually in- 
trusted with a Classical Dictionary at so early 
an age as this book will probably be given to 
them. For this reason very little reference has 
been made to Lempriere. 

The Questions are designed to direct the stu- 
dent’s attention to the subjects of the notes, as 
well as to those of the text ; for a knowledge of 
the characters here introduced will greatly fa- 
cilitate a proper understanding of all subsequent 
studies in Latin and Greek. 


Contemplations of the Savior; a 
Series of Extracts from the Gospel History 
with Reflections, and original and selectec 
Hlymns. By 8. Greenleaf Bulfinch. 


The author of this little volume in- 
forms us that it was prepared with ref- 
erence chiefly to the purposes of family 
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devotion ; that the selections from the 
New Testament present, in a connected 
series, the events of the Savior’s life ; 
that the Reflections and Hymns follow 
the course of thought suggested by the 
extracts, and are intended to follow 
out the most useful ideas presented by 
them. He modestly expresses a hope 
that his work may afford assistance not 
only in family worship but in private 
meditation, and may not be without its 
use in aiding the labors of the Sunday 
School teacher. From an examination 
of its pages, we feel at liberty to unite 
with finn in his hopes, and to express 
our belief that those hopes will be real- 
ized. 


Moll Pitcher, a Poem. 


We are informed, by a note at the 
commencement, that this Poem is “ pub- 
lished neither for a poetical reputation 
nor for money,” and that it “is the off- 
spring of a few weeks of sucin leisure, 
as is afforded by indisposition, and is 
given to the world in all its original 
negligence.’ For what purpose then 
is it published ? and why does a writer, 
who is competent to the production of 
elegant and perfect verses, give his 
“ original negligences” to the world ? 
“ Ay—tell us that, and ee 

This Poem consists of about nine 
hundred lines and is divided into three 
parts. If the argument be not sufficient- 
ly apparent from the title, let no reader 
seek to learn it from us, for we frankly 
own that we have read the Poem twice 
through, without being able to form 
any idea of a fable or a moral, both of 
which, we doubt not, the author intended 
to present in a perceptible and substan- 
tial form. Once or twice, we thought 
we had discovered the thread of a story, 
and extended our hand to “ clutch it ;” 
but before we could seize the treacherous 
“airy nothing,” it vanished, and we 
found, to our Ricsgsiatmaet, the “ vis- 
ion not sensible to feeling’ if it were 
“ to sight.” 

We could not but smile at the epithet 
bestowed upon Nahant—“ New-Eng- 
land’s Paradise’’—but, erery man to his 
taste. The proverb is as true now as 
ever. As we hope to be saved, we shall 
never again look at a congregation of 
loungers, dandies, simpering young 
ladies and affected old maids, snuff- 
takers, puneh and soda drinkers, and 
cigar smokers, black-legs and aristo- 
crats, wherever assembled, without 
thinking of “ New-England’s Paradise !”’ 

There are many good passages in this 
Poem, and we take pleasure in quoting 
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the following, as full of truth as it is of 
beauty—as patriotic in sentiment as it 
is poetical in diction. 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock ,— 
My own, green land, forever ! 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home, the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream ! 
Oh—never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childh like a dream of love— 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 
The broad-armed trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ; 
Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o’er the brave New-England born ;— 
Or mark the stranger’s Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part, 
Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart ! 


Oh—greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France ; 
And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beam’s glance, 
May wander where the orange-bough 
With golden fruit is bending low ;— 
And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy— 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb ;— 
And far towards the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on high, 
Where flowers are opening, one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the broad banana stray, 
And through the Brahmin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play ! 
Yet, unto thee, New-England, still 
Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 
Thy massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 
And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of Oriental waves, which glow 
And sparkle with the wealth below! 


Bating the false rhyme—“ arms”’ and 
¢ palms’’—which, as a Hibernian would 
say, is no rhyme at-all-at-all—and the 
false accent on the word “ towards,”’ 
are not these verses of a superior char- 
acter? There are other passages of 
equal merit, but what business they 
have in an unfinished sketch, entitled 
Moll Pitcher, published “ neither for 
fame nor money,” is more than we can 
determine, or even conjecture. 

In the following lines, descriptive of 
the personage whose name is the title 
of the poem, we observe that the poet 
notices a plant that we do not recollect 
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to have seen mentioned in any of the 
botanical treatises of the present day— 
though we know of no reason why the 
male plants of the witch-hazle should 
not be announced with the customary 
distinctions of gender. 
She stood upon a bare, tall crag, 

Which overlooked her ragged cot— 
A wasted, gray and meagre hag, 

In features evil as her lot. 
She had the crooked nose of a witch, 

And a crooked back and chin, 
And in her gait she had a hitch, 
And in her hand she carried a switch, 

To aid her work of sin, 
A twig of wizard-hazle, which 
Had grown beside a haunted ditch, 
Where a mother her nameless child had thrown 
To the running water and merciless stone. 

The author has been liberal of his 
“original negligences.” He uses 
“glimpse” as a verb—pays very little 
regard to the authorized principles of 
accentuation—uses “ extinguish-ed” as 
a rhyme for “ dead’’—and in violation 
of all authority, except that of the mod- 
ern cockney school, talks of “ white 
sails flitting past the islands,’ &c. 
This substitution of the participle past 
for the adverb by is an improvement of 
modern days, and belongs doubtless to 
the age of dandies and lyceums. What 
an advantage would have resulted to the 
English language, could it have been 
authorized in the days of Dryden and 
Pope and Addison, or further back in 
the days of Shakspeare and Milton, and 
the translators of the Bible! These 
considerations are not addressed to the 
author of Moll Pitcher, though we have 
taken this occasion to suggest them. 
He has afforded sufficient proof that he 
is not suffering under the barrenness 
of thought and poverty of language 
which compel some of his versifying 
cotemporaries to send their offspring 
into the world, filled with bad rhymes 
and bad grammar, and now and then a 
line of stars to fill up a hiatus in their 
stories, emblematical of a broader and 
deeper hiatus in their skulls. He can 
do better—the public and his friends, 
his real friends, expect him to do bet- 
ter, and to hold fellowship no longer 
with those rhymesters, who make the 
faults of Byron and Shelly an apology 
for their own emptiness and poverty. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
American Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Color of the United States. 

This pamphlet contains an account of 
the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Society at Washington in January ; in- 
cluding letters addressed to the Mana- 
gers, from Lafayette, Madison and Mar- 
shall, who are all Vice-Presidents of the 
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Society ; with the speeches of the Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, Mr. Everett, repre- 
sentative from Middlesex, Mr. Archer 
of Virginia, &c. Mr. Everett's Address, 
which will be found to bear the well- 
known characteristics of that gentle- 
man’s forensic style, was made in ~ 4 
port of a Resolution offered by himself, 
in the following words :— 

“ Resolved: That the Colonization of 
the coast of Africa is the most efficient 
mode of suppressing the slave-trade, and 
of civilizing the African Continent.” 

This, we apprehend, was taking the 
strongest ground which can be taken in 
behalf of the Colonization Society, and 
it seems to us that there is so much in- 
disputable good sense and plain truth in 
the considerations which the orator has 
brought forward in this connexion, as 
make it quite unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the more debateable as well as 
more delicate points, which are some- 
times inefficiently, if not injuriously, 
urged by the friends of the scheme in 
question. After a sketch of the meas- 
ures which have been adopted by vari- 
ous powers to suppress the slave-trade, 
Mr. Everett proves that it still exists in 
a most formidable state of prosperity. 
He then illustrates the influence which 
the Liberian Colony and other colonies 
of the same kind have had and may be 
expected to have in checking it, as well 
as in civilizing the interior of the con- 
tinent, which has hitherto supplied the 
materials for carrying iton. Some ob- 
jections to the practicability of such an 
enterprize are then considered, and the 
orator closes in his usually eloquent and 
animated style, as follows. 

This glorious era has begun to dawn. Over 
a line of coast of nearly one thousand miles in 
extent, the purple streaks of the morning are be- 
ginning to appear ; and 

jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

From the extreme north of the British territory 
of Sierra Leone, southward to the Cape of Pal- 
mas, the entire coast, with one or two excep- 
tions, has thrown off the curse of the slave- 
trade. Many, I know, who hear me, have 
seen the numbers of the Liberia Herald, a re- 
spectable newspaper printed at Monrovia, and 
edited by a cobored emigrant, liberally educated 
at one of the colleges of the United States. You 
amd 1, Sir, and many gentlemen around me, 
have listened, in the committee rooms of this 
capitol, to the animated and intelligent ac- 
counts of the prosperity of this colony—the fer- 
tility of the soil—the salubrity of the climate— 
the freedom and happiness of the mode of life 
in Liberia—given by an emigrant from the 
United States,—a descendant of African slaves, 
who had amassed a fortune, by honest and suc 
cessful industry, in the land of his fathers. 

Sir, when men have a great, benevolent, and 
holy object in view,—of permanent interest, ob- 
stacles are nothing. Wf it fail in the hands of 
one, it will be taken up by another. Uf it ex 


ceed the powers of an individual, society will 
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unite toward the desired end. If the force of 
public opinion in one country is insufficient, the 
kindred spirits of foreign countries will lend 
their aid. If it remain unachieved by one gen- 
eration, it goes down as a heritage of duty and 
honor to the next; and through the long chain 
of counsels and efforts, from the first conception 
of the benevolent mind, that planned the great 
work, to its final and glorious accomplishment, 
there is a steady and unseen, but irresistible, 
co-operation of that divine influence, which or- 
ders all things for good. 

Am I told that the work we have in hand is 
too great, 1 ask, to be done when? too great to 
be done bywhom? Too great, I admit, to be 
done at once ; too great to be done by this Soci- 
ety ; too great to be done by this generation per 
haps ; but not too great to be done. Nothing is 
too great to be done, which is founded on truth 
and justice. When this objection was suggest 
ed in the British House of Commons, to the 
measures proposed for the regeneration of the 
children of Afriea, Mr. Pitt in reply to it ex- 
claimed, “* We Britons were once as obscure 
among the nations of the earth, as savage in our 
manners, as debased in our morals, as degraded 
in our understandings, as these unhappy Afri 
cans are at present.’? The work is doubtless too 
great to be entirely effected by this Society, by 
the most ardent and zealous of its friends, per 
haps for the present and next succeeding genera 
tion. But is it too great for the enlightened pub- 
lic opinion of the world? Is it too great for the 
joint efforts of the United States, of Great-Brit- 
ain, and of France, and the other Christian 
countries, already pledged to the cause? Is it 
too great for the transmitted purpose, the perpet 
uated concert of generations succeeding genera- 
tions, for centuries to come? Sir, | may ask 
without irreverence in a case like this, though 
it be too great for man, is it too great for that 
August Providence, whose counsels run along 
the line of ages and to whom a thousand years 
are as one day ? 


The Visiter of the Poor. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Baron Degerando. 
By a Lady of Boston. With an introduction 
by Joseph Tuckerman. 


It is a sufficient character for a book 
of this kind*that it has an introduction 
by Mr. Tuckerman, who may be called 
the apostle of the poor. The introduc- 
tion showsa knowledge of human na- 
ture that must be very useful in that 
gentleman’s pursuits; he perceives 
clearly that kindness is the only lever 
that will move the human heart to turn 
from evil, and this is the more indispen- 
sible towards those who are hardened 
by their wants. With no other guide 
than this Visiter of the Poor, a philan- 
thropist may make a “circumnavigation 
of charity.”’ It is an analysis of benev- 
olence, and a manual of charity. The 
author has studied the poor in cities 
where poverty is infinitely more wretch- 
ed than in ours; where numbers find 
‘no cover at nature’s table,”’ yet he sel- 
dom failed to find gratitude and resigna- 
tion. The virtues of the poor are more 
honorable and have more of heroism 
than those of the rich. To be just, to 
be patient and resigned, in the midst of 
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want and suffering, would seem to be a 
harder task than it is in the occasional 
griefs of the affluent. The rich may 
rive alms of their abundance ; they can 
do so without kindness or sacrifice ; but 
the pittance given by the poor to the 
poorest is a higher charity. This book 
is written in a pleasing style, and can- 
not have too wide a circulation. 


A Treatise on Shades and Shad- 
ows, and Linear Perspective. By Charles 
Davies, Professor, of Mathematics in the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. 

A knowledge of the principles of per- 
spective is a matter of more importance 
than it is generally thought. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to the engineer, the 
architect and the painter. There is no 
business which depends in any degree 
on the relative positions, &c. of large 
physical objects in which it is not use- 
ful. No man should presume to criti- 
cise even a painting or engraving unless 
he has studied perspective. Neverthe- 
less, as Mr. Davies observes in his pre- 
face, this important science is not taught 
by any book written in English; that is 
to say, mathematically, by a series of 
first principles and consequent demon- 
strations. The works on this subject, 
which have heretofore been used in this 
country, have contained little more than 
common practical rules, such as are 
found in ordinary school arithmetics, 
unaccompanied by scientific explana- 
tion. 

We can speak of Mr. Davies’s book 
only in general terms. It is the best, of 
its kind, yet published, and supplies a 
want that has long been felt by mathe- 
matical students. The first principles 
are clearly laid down in it, and the de- 
monstrations are as plain and concise, 
almost, as the subject will admit. We 
say almost, because there is one fault 
which we suppose Mr. Davies has 
copied from some French mathematical 
work, Crozet’s Descriptive Geometry. 
for example. This is the repetition of 
a letter on the same diagram. Thus in 
the first problem in Linear Perspective, 
there are two capital and two small as, 
four capital and half a dozen small es, 
distinguished by accents. This prac- 
tice perplexes the eye and ear of the 
student, and consequently increases his 
labor unnecessarily. Mr. Davies is so 
thorough a mathematician, and has 
been so long a professor, that he has 
probably forgotten what is yet fresh in 
our memory, viz. the misery of distin- 
guishing between great 4 and a small 
a, and little @ accented, and little a 
with two accents, and so on to the end 
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of the chapter. With this exception, 
we find no fault in the book, but remain 
convinced that Mr. Davies has deserved 
well of his country in writing it. 


Views in the City of New-York 
and its Environs, comprising the Public 
Buildings, Churches, Principal Streets, Insti- 
tutions, Squares, Private Residences, Public 
Promenades, Shipping, Dock Yards, River 
Scenery, and all that is interesting or worthy 
of notice ; from accurate, characteristic, and 
picturesque Drawings, taken from the objects 
themselves, expressly for this work, by cel- 
ebrated Artists ; and engraved under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Mr. Dick, with 
Mlistorical, ‘Topographical, and Critical Illus- 
trations, by Theodore 8. Fay, (associate ed- 
itor of the New-York Mirror,) assisted by 
several distinguished literary gentlemen. 
We can add nothing to the descrip- 

tive title already recited, except that 

the fourth part, now just published by 

Messrs. Peabody & Co. contains four 

very beautiful views, and is a handsome 

specimen of the progress of the Art of 

Engraving. Americans should take 

pride in patronizing a work of this sort, 

which illustrates the progress of archi- 
tecture and the beauties of the natural 
scenery in their native country. 


The Art of Being Happy; from 
the French of Droz, “‘ Sur L’ Art D’Etre Heu- 
reuse ;”? ina Series of Letters from a Father 
to his Children: with Observations and Com- 
ments. By Timothy Flint. 


Mr. Flint has very properly chosen a 
book for translation, of which he had a 
high estimation; and his version has 
more freshness than might have been 
found in one assumed at random, or as 
a mere task. ‘The original consists of 
moral essays, and advice on various 
familiar relations and subjects; but in 
our judgement the comments and ob- 
servations of Mr. Flint form the best 
part of the book. They are in the form 
of Notes, referred to in the text, but 
placed at the end of the work. There 
is no form of writing which Mr. Flint 
has used, in which he has been more 
successful than in this. The notes 
abound in eloquent passages, and show 
much knowledge of life, of the kind that 
can be gathered only from experience 
and suffering. 

The following extract is all for which 
we have room, and it exposes the igno- 
rance of some of those comforters who 
get their name from Job. Such com- 
fort but increases sorrow. 

The mourners are instructed that it is sinful 
to grieve ; that grief implies want of faith in the 
great truths of the gospel ; that Christianity for 
bids it; and, more than all, that it argues doubt 
of the happiness of the deceased ; or a murmur 
ing Want of submission to the Divine will. Such 
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doctrines, in the minds of weak and supersti- 
tious mourners who feel that it is not in their 
power to repress grief, inspire painful distrust 
and self-reproach ; and, in men more disciplined 
in the ways of the world, and more acquainted 
with human nature, contempt for the ignorant 
folly or gross hypocrisy of the declaimer. The 
unchanging constitution of human nature re- 
volts at such maxims. Whoever affects to be 
insensible to the loss of a child, relative, or 
friend, is either a stranger to his own percep- 
tions, practises deceit, or has no heart to be 
grieved. Christianity is preeminently the re- 
ligion of tenderness, and forbids the indulgence 
of no inherent emotion of our nature within its 
proper limits. * * * The gospel takes into 
view the whole nature of man, and all its pre- 
cepts announce, nolumus leges natur@ mutari— 
we will that the laws of nature should not be changed. 


The Letters of the British Spy. 
By William Wirt, = Tenth Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. ‘To which is prefixed a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


It is not our province to review a 
work that has reached its tenth edition. 
It is preceded, however, by a biograph- 
ical A worry and an engraved head of 
the author. The sketch will be read 
with interest, though the minute rela- 
tion of some of the events of Mr. Wirt’s 
childhood savor somewhat of the me- 
moirs of “ P. P. clerk of our parish.” 


The Cabinet of Natural History 
and American Rural Sports, with Illustra- 
tions, by J. & T. Doughty. 

We welcome the first number of a 
new volume of this excellent publica- 
tion, as an evidence that the public ap- 
preciate the worth of the authors’ labor, 
and the propriety of extending a liberal 
patronage to all attempts to instill into 
our nation a taste for the fine arts, and 
a disposition to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of the 
country. The Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory is peculiarly adapted to accomplish 
these ends, and if it circulate in pro- 
portion to its merit, the publishers have 
found not only the way to fame but the 
way to wealth. 


First Book of the Fine and Useful 
Arts. For the use of Schools and Lyceums. 
Compiled by Marshall S. Perry, M.D. 

There is much useful information in 
this book, that should find its way into 
schools, though it has, until this compi- 
lation, been contained in too many books 
to be accessible to common readers. 
Printing, Dying,Tanning, Manufactures 
of Glass and other ware, and Architec- 
ture, are clearly and concisely describ- 
ed. Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture are so well treated of, that the 
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young scholar will find himself able, by 
the aid of this little treatise, to compre- 
hend much of what relates to these sub- 
jects; for much he will find in his gen- 
eral reading. This is the only book of 
the kind, and it was much needed, even 
to the proper understanding of newspa- 

rs, which abound in extracts or intel- 
igence on the various arts. 


A Third Book for Reading and 
Spelling, with simple Rules and Instructions 
for avoiding common Errors. By Samuel 
Worcester. 

This is a book to exercise children in 
reading ; and it differs from others in 
having, after the lessons, a table of the 
most probable errors into which the 
reader might fall, with questions to test 
the child’s knowledge of what was read. 
It will doubtless do good to instructers 
if not to pupils. 


Report of the Case of alleged Con- 
tempt and Breach of Privilege of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, tried be- 
fore said House, on complaint of William B. 
Calhoun, Speaker, against David L. Child, a 
Member, with Notes by the latter. 


This is a pamphlet of 150 pages ; and 
its title-page declares sufficiently the 
character of its contents. The occur- 
rences in which it originated produced 
considerable excitement in the city of 
Boston, which was continued for several 
days during the session of the Legisla- 
ture; but we apprehend that it will 
soon be forgotten, and that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Child will have but little 
effect in keeping the subject fresh be- 
fore the obits for any considerable 
length of time. As the publication, 
however, is a sort of ex parte representa- 
tion of the circumstances, it is not im- 
probable that it may call forth another 
pamphlet from his opponent, whom Mr. 
Child does not treat with the greatest 
delicacy. Itis difficult for an individ- 
ual to persuade the public to take an 
interest in what they view only as his 
own private and personal disagreements, 
although the dispute may involve essen- 
tial principles of great moment to them 
in certain cases. Mr. Child has woven 
into his defence a number of facts from 
the parliamentary history of Great- 


Britain, and some from the legislature 
of our own commonwealth, that are 
amusing enough as anecdotes, and illus- 
trate the principal points of his argu- 
ment; and which may be usefully re- 
ferred to hereafter, when similar occur- 
rences cal] for similar proceedings. 
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THE FILE. 
“ P'ine—a line upon wi ich papers are strung to keep them in order.” Dictionary. 
“ Line—a slender string.’ Ibid. 

Tue gentle reader, doubtless, will be curious to know what sort of matter 
fulloweth the singular title at the head of this page ; and, having satisfied himself 
that it is neither libelous nor treasonable, he will be no less curious to learn where- 
fore we have selected a word of so equivalent meaning—for Fire hath sundry 
other definitions, beside that which we have quoted from the Dictionary—to place 
in so conspicuous a position. Now, in order to relieve whatever impatience might 
be excited, and to prevent any actual suffering that might be produced by dubita- 
tion respecting the propriety of our choice, we simply inform the world (meaning, 
by that monosyllable, the multitude of intelligent and refined readers, who are 
subscribers to the New-England Magazine) that our researches in lexicography 
have not hitherto enabled us to adopt a better title for that department of our 
work, in which we would have direct and unambiguous intercourse with our 
numerous correspondents. Such communion we find to be indispensable. The 
writing of letters is expensive ; in the first instance, being a devourer of time and 
paper, which we are too poor to waste with the prodigality necessary in corres- 
ponding individually with all our friends ; and secondly, it is a sad extracter of 
small change in the way of postage, and patriotism does not prompt us to pay an 
inordinate portion of the national revenue under present circumstances. We trust 
the most inquisitive reader is now answered ; and we proceed, without farther 
dilucidation, to examine the contents of ouR FILE. 


** The Prediction” is less suited to our taste than it was in its original form. Our objection was 
chiefly to the tea-party and dressing-room conversations. These are not essentially changed— 
while the moving incidents which produced the catastrophe, originally described with a good deal 
of power, and productive of a good deal of interest, are, to use the phrase of the politician, reformed 
out, and their place occupied by other incidents and conversations, altogether uninteresting. This 
explanation, though not requested, nor probably expected, by the writer, we deem it proper to 
offer to a gentleman who has manifested a wish to become a contributor to the Magazine, and who, 
we are sure, has written articles that would impart value to any periodical in the country. 

* Autobiography,” by M. I. is deficient in illustration. He should have added a sketch of his 
life, and thus have proved by his practice the sincerity and utility of his precepts. 

An article, “ delineating the paths which lead from the ‘ Descensus Averni’ of matrimony,” from 
an unknown correspondent, will be returned on application. On reperusal, we perceive the labor 
of abridgement would be “ labor lost,’? and hic labor est. 

“ The Moral Effect of the Tariff Question in the United States” was placed in type as the lead- 
ing article for this month ; but, on reading the proof, it was found to be too imperfect for publica- 
tion, and was consequently set aside. 

The “ History of Elementary School Books* is good as far as it goes. We suggest to the writer 
that he might enlarge it, without danger of becoming tedious, by additional notices of many names, 
of more popularity and merit than some whose claims he has registered. ‘The plan is a good one, 
and matter enough may be gathered for a series of chapters. 

Our friend P. B. who requests a return of his “ rejected articles,” is hereby informed that we 
have articles postponed as well as rejected, and that one of those he mentions has never been placed 
in the class last mentioned. The other, rejected for cause, is disposed of agreeably to his direction. 

** A New Chapter in Natural History,” 

** A Poet’s Repinings,”’ 

* Death and the Lady,” 

“The Mutterberger Glacier,” 

*¢ Observations on Punning,”’ 

“<The Nervous Man,” : 
are on file for publication. The writer of the last mentioned article is requested to send the 
sequel as soon as convenient. 

‘©The Goddesses”? will probably appear in the next Magazine. The translator evidently bestows 
but little pains on his performance. We should be pleased with further contributions from the 
sane gentleman. 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Machias, Mary Davin; she was 


Maine. 
indicted and tried at the Supreme Judicial 
Court in June fast, for the murder of her hus- 


band, at Robinston, 2d January, 1831 ; the Jury 
did not agree, and she was remanded to jail, 
where she died. 

In Bath, Mrs. Mary Goutp, wife of Joseph 
Gould 89, and Mr. Josern Govt, 87. Th hey 
were both interred in one grave, having lived 
together 63 years. He was at the capture of 
Quebec by Gen. Wolfe in 1759, and was uni- 
versally esteemed by his acquaintance, as an 
industrious, honest and upright citizen.—Col. 
Dummer Sewa tt, 95. Col. Sewall is believed 
to have been the oldest person in the town, at 
the time of his death. He was a mative of 
Old-York, and removed to Bath prior to the 
American revolution, where he has since 
resided. During a long and useful life, he was 
always devoted to the cause of religious and 
moral instruction—and through our struggle for 
Independence, was active as an officer and 
magistrate in the cause of freedom. 

In Augusta, Col. Ropert Howarp, 49. 

In Embden, Josern Gray, Esq. 34. 

In Farmington, Currrorp Be.cuer, Esq. 54. 
Mr. ExtsHa Braprorp, 57. 

In Bloomfield, Mr. James Ciark, 61. 

In Madison, Mr. Samven Squire, 63. 

New-Hampshire. In Northwood, Mr. THomas 
Ksow tron, in the 83d year of his age. He 
was among the early settlers of the town, and 
was a valuable citizen, and an honest man. 
He has left a wife with whom he lived nearly 
60 years. By economy and industry he brought 
up a large family. Eight of his children still 
survive him, twenty-eight grand-children, and 
three great-grand children. 

In Epping, Simeon Norais, in the 85th year 
of his age. 

In Hampton, Anicait Corrin, wife of The- 
odore A. Coffin, after an afflicting disease of 
about thirty years, 61.—Miss EvizasetH Mout- 
TON, 80. 

In Hampstead, Josern Quimpy, 42. 

In Chester, suddenly, Levi True, 73. 

In Hopkinton, widow Janetre Cuass, relict 
of the late Ithamar Chase, of Keene. 

In Pittsfield, Mrs. Susanna Sanporn, wife of 
Mr. Abram Sanborn, 61. 

In New-Hampton, Lieut. Samuer Ketvey, 
73. He was one of the early settlers of the 
town, and one who will long be remembered 
for his benevolence and kindness to the poor. 

In Croydon, Samvet Marsn, 94. He was 
one of the soldiers of the revolution—had been 
married 71 years; he was the father of ten 
children, seventy-five grand children, one hun- 
dred and three great grand children ; fifth gen- 
eration seven, 

In Jaffrey, Mr. Tromas Davis, 73. 

Vermont. In Windsor, Capt. Orrver Bar- 
RETT, an Officer of the Revolutionary Army, 
and a pensioner, 78. 

Massachusetts. In Boston, Mrs. Apiearr 
Dean, 74.—Capt. Freperick Wetp, 41.—Mrs. 
Avmira Lincoiy, wife of Mr. M. 8. Lincoln, 
—Mrs. Lucy Garpner, 75.—Mr. Witiiam 
Hunt, 75, a Revolutionary Soldier. 

In Salem, Mrs. Lucy Carter, wife of Mr. 
"aul Carter, 48.—Miss Hannan Crownin- 
SHIELD, 68.—Mrs. EvizaretH Younc, widow 
of Joseph Young, 70.—Mrs. Exizanern Bart- 
rin, Wife of Mr. John Battin, 34—Mrs. Jane 
Fevr, widow of Mr. Wm. Felt, 70. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Henry Prence, ).— 
Mr. JonatHan Wuirmore, 98. He wasa twin 
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LATELY DECEASED. 


brother of Mr. David Whitmore, whe died in 
1828, aged 93.—Mr. Jonn Stockman, 58.— 
After a short and distressing illness, occasioned 
by her clothes taking fire and being severely 
burnt, Miss Rebecca Edgar, 66. 

In Worcester, Mr. Samuew T. Reep, 57. 

In Paxton, Mr. Samuec Parrriver, 76. 

In Fitchburg, Mr. Preston H. Kinsman, 21. 

In Upton, Mr. Ezra Nevson, 53. 

in Barre, Mr. Timotny Twicue , 96. 

In Princeton, Mr. Joun Cuanvver, 81. 

In Springfield, after an illness of nine days, 
Dr. Josnua Frost, 65. Dr. Frost having been 
one of the oldest and ablest of his profession in 
the county of Hampden, his death is a loss to 
the public which cannot soon be replaced. He 
was a graduate of Cambridge University ; and 
represented the county in the Senate of the 
Commonwealth, in the year 1826, and then de- 
clined that and all other offices, the better to 
meet the demands upon his skill and experience 
as a physician. 

In West-Springfield, Mrs. Crarissa Smitn, 
27, wife of Mr. Algernon 8S. Smith. 

in Middle Granville, Miss Ruopa M. Par 
sons, 34, and in Litchfield, Conn. Miss ELenorna 
8. Parsons, 25, daughters of Mr. Joel Parsons. 

In Northampton, Mr. NatHaniet Epwarps, 
82. Heand Mr. Solomon Allen were the first 
settlers in that part of the town called Robert’s 
Meadow. Mr. Edwards put up a house there 
in 1770, and began to keep an inn in 1771, which 
he continued without intermission for sixty 
years. When he first settled there, the whole 
region around was a forest, and wolves and 
deer were somewhat numerous. The only road 
was that leading from Northampton to Chester 
field, Pittsfield, &c. The settlement of West- 
hampton had but just commenced. The near- 
est neighbor to him and Mr. Allen was Daniel 
Clark in the village of Northampton, four or 
five miles distant from them. Mr. Edwards 
wasa descendant of Alexander Edwards, one 
of the first planters of Northampton. Alexan- 
der Edwards’s first home-lot was one half of that 
on which Mr. Lewis Strong lives. He built a 
log-house on this lot in 1654 or 1655, and lived 
in it five or six years, and then sold the lot, and 
removed to the street formerly called “ Welsh 
End,”? now West-street. His four sons, Samuel 
Joseph, Benjamin and Nathaniel, all settled on 
er near this street, and as the Edwardses were 
said to have been originally from Wales, and 
were sometimes called Welshmen, this street 
received the appellation of Welsh End, that is, 
the Welsh end of the village. 

Rhode-Island. In Newport, Mrs. STanpisH, 
of Dighton, 69.—Hannan Goucp, a member of 
the Society of Friends, 83. —Mr. Syivanus 
Pratt, 2 revolutionary soldier, 73.—Mr. Jona 
THAN Cuase, of Dighton, 30, killed by falling 
from the mast head of schooner Reindeer. 

Connecticut. In Hartford, Mr. Joun I. Weiis 
63, a preacher of the society of Friends. Mr. 
W. was an ardent friend to the cause of tem- 
perance ; nearly twenty years ago, before the 
public had begun to realize the evils of intem 
perance, he published and circulated gratui- 
tously, a pamphlet against the sale of ardent 
spirits. He was preparing to publish a pam 
phlet, exhibiting a view of the present state of 
temperance in that city and vicinity. He was, 
in common with the respectable denomination 
of which he was a member, a strong advocate 
for peace, and no less by example than precept, 
enforced his sentiments in this particular. 


Though living in society composed almost en 
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tirely of other denominations, Mr. W. was 
highly esteemed, and enjoyed, to an unusual 
degree, the confidence of his fellow citizens, 
as an upright and honest man. 

New-York. In Greenfield, Mrs. Evtzasetru 
Lyon, aged 93 years and ten months, who 
lived to say, “arise my daugliter, and go to 
your daughter, for your daughter’s daughter has 
got a daughter. 

In New-York city, Joun Hone, Esq. in the 
68th year of hisage. Mr. Hone was a man who 
was known beyond the circle to which his own 
industry had raised him, respected beyond the 
sphere of his immediate usetulness, and loved 
far beyond the ties of consanguinity—he lived, 
the virtuous citizen of a commonwealth, the 
interests of which he promoted by the practice 
of private excellence, and by the encourage- 
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ment of public virtue ; and he descends to his 
tomb amidst the sorrows of those, towards 
whom he had always maintained an affection 
and urbanity which bound them to him by 
every endearing relation of society. 

Pennsylvania. In the Philadelphia Alms- 
house, CuristiaNa Menzies at the advanced 
age of 112, a native of Strathspey, Invernes- 
shire, Scotland. She had been an inmate of 
the house since 1817, and was enabled to walk 
until last November. She retained her faculties 
till the last, and took farewell of those that 
were with her, a few minutes before she died. 
She had been the mother of a large family and 
outlived them all. 

Maryland. In Baltimore, Mrs. Barrary 
Wextsn, consort of Mr. Henry Welsh, 74. Mrs. 
Mary Ga vey, in the 98th year of her age. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

By Lilly & Wait, Boston—Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia, 18mo.—Cooper on Dislocations. 
From the last London edition, 1 vol. large 8vo.— 
A Treatise on the principles of Pleading in Civil 
Actions, by James Gould, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

By Carter & Hendec, Boston—Memoirs of 
Miss Hannah Adams, written by herself, with 
additional Notices by a Friend.—Contemplation 
of the Savior; a Series of Extracts from the 
Gospel History, with Reflections, and original 
and selected Hymns, by 8. Greenleaf Bulfinch. 
—A Third Book for Reading and Spelling, with 
simple Rules and Instructions for avoiding com- 
mon Errors, by Samuel Worcester.—First Book 
of the Fine and Useful Arts, for the Use of 
Schools and Lyceums, compiled by Marshall 8. 
Perry, M.D.—Moll Pitcher, a Poem.—The Visi- 
ter of the Poor ; translated from the French of 
the Baron Degerando, by a Lady of Boston ; with 
an Introduction, by Joseph Tuckerman. 

By Lincoln & Edmands, Boston. ‘The North- 
American Arithmetic, Part Second, uniting oral 
and written Exercises, in corresponding Chap- 
ters, by Frederick Emerson. 

By Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—A Treatise 
on Theological Subjects, containing an Exposi- 
tion and Defence of the Great Doctrines of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion ; together with Sev- 
eral Prayers, written in conformity with the 
Spirit of the Work, by William 8. Andrews. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—The Entire 
Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. With a 
brief Memoir and Sketch of his Literary Char- 
acter, by Sir James Mackintosh ; and a Sketch 
of his Character as a Theologian and a Preacher, 
by the Rev. John Foster; published under the 
Superintendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 
In three volumes large octavo.—Letters of 
the British Spy, by William Wirt, Esq. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected ; to which is add- 
ed a Biographical Sketch of the Author.—Fam 
ily Library, No. XXX. Lives and Voyages of 
early Navigators, with a History of the Bucean- 
iers.—Library of Sclect Novels, Numbers X XI. 
and XXIf.—Evelina, by Miss Burney. 

By Carey & Lea, Philadelphia—A Geological 
Manual, by M.T.De la Beche, Member of the Ge- 
ological Society of France.—The Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, by M. De Bourienne, his private 
Secretary ; with Notes, from the Dictation of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, from Memoirs of the 

Duke of Rovigo, of General Rapp, of Constant, 
and numerous other authentic sources.—A Pre 
liminary Dissertation on the Mechanism of the 
Heavens, by Mrs. Sowerville.—Select Works of 














Henry Fielding, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Memoir 
of the Life of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott, 
and an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Arthur 
Murphy. This selection embraces the History of 
Tom Jones—History of Joseph Andrews—Ame 

lia—and the Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild.—The 
Cabinet Library, No. 5. Life of Belisarius, by 
Lord Mahon.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia, No. 14—a Treatise on the Origin, Progres- 
sive Improvement, and Present State of the Silk 
Manufacture.—A Historical Inquiry into the 
Production and Consumption of the Precious 
Metals, by William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 

By Carey & Hart, Philadelphia—The Work- 
ingman’s Companion.—The Rights of Industry, 
addressed to the Workingmen of the United 
Kingdom. Section I. Capital and Labor.—A 
Catechism of Facts, or Plain and Simple Rules 
respecting the Nature, Treatment, and Preven- 
tion of Cholera, by A. B. Granville, M. D. 
F.R.S. &e. 


IN PRESS. 

By Lily & Wait, Boston—Inquiries concern 
ing the Intellectual Powers and the Inves 
tigation of Truth, by John Abercrombie, M. D. 
F.R.S.E.—Maule and Selwyn’s reports, con- 
densed, including the sizth volume, not be- 
fore published ; in 2 vols. 8vo. Edited by T. 
Metcalf, Esq.—New Clerk’s Magazine, cal 
culated for the use of every man who has any 
interest in ordinary business transactions. 1 
vol. 18mo.—A Practical Treatise on Breeding, 
Rearing, and Fattening all kind of Domestic 
Poultry—edited by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 
Editor of the New-England Farmer. Jn Prepar- 
ation—Selections from the Edinburgh Review ; 
comprising the best articles in that Journal, 
from its commencement to the present time, 
classified ; and consisting of Characters of Emi- 
nent Poets, Painters, Divines, Philosophers, 
Statesmen, Orators, Historians, Novelists, and 
Critics ; Dissertations on Poetry and the Dra- 
maj; Miscellaneous Literature ; Education ; Po- 
litical History ; Metaphysics ; Foreign and Do 
mestic Politics ; Political Economy ; Law and 
Jurisprudence ; Parliamentary Reform ; Church 
Reform; the Liberty of the Press, &c. &c. ; 
with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Explanato 
ry Notes. Edited by Maurice Cross, Esq. of the 
Belfast Historical Society. Also ; Essays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary ; selected from the Quar 
terly Review, during the Editorship of William 
Gitlord, Esq. under the direction of, and with 
an Introduction by the present Editor, Mr. 
Lockhart. 














